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‘In A transition period, such as in many respects our time 
seems to be, when religious thought is passing into a new 
stage of development and some old things are passing away, 
the question of questions is the preservation—not to say, the 
enlargement—of the religious life. The danger, of course, 
lies in the tendency either to neglect religious feeling and 
devotional attitudes for critical and speculative thinking, or, 
in the struggle for a firm standing ground in thought, to de- 
spair of and let slip the hope and peace that religion, 
believed in, assures. The truth ceases to be a living reality 
and becomes a more or less shadowy wucertainty. What 
shall be done to carry the student over this difficult transi- 
tional period with undiminished and increased confidence in 
God and Truth as the center and life of the soul? This be- 
yond all else, is the question of questions. 


ONE answer to this question, very often suggested, in 
various forms and divers practical ways, is in substance this: 
‘«Separate the devotional from the critical, the speculative 
life. Live as it were in two spheres whose circles do not in- 
tersect. Hold your religious feeling and your religious 
thinking at opposite poles; and as you pass from one to the 
other, you will be enabled to save your devoutness while you 
are pursuing your investigations.” A practical suggestion 
along this line has been made by an eminent clergyman who 
advises the student to have ¢wo Bibles one of which is always 
to be associated with one’s meditative reading and the other 
associated with one’s intellectual Bible study. 

Is such advice wise? Can it be practically followed? 
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Does it not rest upon the erroneous and mischievous princi- 
ple that religious feeling and religious thinking can be 
divorced? ‘That this principle is erroneous and mischievous 
the life history of many earnest and devout even has proved. 
What one thinks and what one feels in religion are in a 
thousand ways one and inseparable. To endeavor to hold 
them apart results almost always in the greatest injury to 
both. Feeling is dwarfed and dried up. Thought is hard- 
ened and blinded. The practice looks easy and appears wise. 
It is really impossible and dangerous. The assertion might 
almost be ventured that it were better to lose for the time the 
warmth of religious emotion and the stimulation of the devo- 
tional attitude than to carry it along independent of the 
intellectual life. Not two Bibles but ome, one which shall be 
studied and lived, lived while studied and studied with the 
purpose to apply the results to life. The task is hard,—none 
knows how hard until he has experienced the strain of intel- 
lectual doubt—but it is possible and, if achieved, blessed by 
renumeratives. The union of definite and assured results of 
critical or speculative religious truth, however small they 
may be, with the elements of aspiring and reverential re- 
ligious feeling cannot but create a firm and immovable basis 
for the larger insight and the nobler character. Make each 
truth attained live as an emotion; and both emotion and 
truth will become permanent and fruitful sources for the 
enlargement of lives. 


In recent theological discussion the two terms rationalism 
and dogmatism have been often called into use either as 
terms of approval or reproach. But to one who follows the 
discussion in the public prints, the question must often arise 
whether each of these terms does not really stand in various 
minds for several different things, and whether clearness of 
definition might not somewhat clear the air by leading to the 
discovery that some of the discussion was waged over a term 
whose ambiguity was the only casus belli. 

What is dogmatism? (1) Is it the disposition to reach defi- 
nite conclusions about matters under investigation, and tostate 
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those conclusions in clear language? (2) Is it the assertion of 
conclusions which, reached through careful examination of 
the evidence, or through personal experience or personal 
observation, are yet asserted without presentation of the 
evidence? (3) Is it the assertion of things without possessing 
evidence that they are true, merely because they are the 
commonly accepted views of our party or sect? (4) Is it the 
disposition to fix or accept before investigation the conclusions 
which one is to reach or hold, so that investigation becomes 
not a search after truth but a search for arguments to sub- 
stantiate the supposed truth already found? We venture the 
assertion that all these things are sometimes called dogma- 
tism. Which is properly so called? 

Dogmatism in the first sense is characteristic, and rightly 
characteristic, of all modern science and scientific investiga- 
tions. Every chemist is a dogmatist in this sense. Every 
biblical scholar,.is or ought to be, a dogmatist in this sense. 
Without such dogmatism all thinking is simply a chaos of 
undigested facts and impressions. Such dogmatism is in 
itself as far as possible from being vicious; it becomes 
vicious only when it is assumed that conclusions once reached 
and formulated into ‘‘dogmas’”’ are final and irrevocable, 
subject to no change by the incoming of new evidence or a 
new estimate of old evidence. 

Of dogmatism in the second sense also it must be affirmed 
that it is not necessarily an evil. Nine-tenths of the infor- 
mation communicated from man is communicated without 
proof. To insist upon the proof of every statement made in 
everyday intercourse of men would be to make life a burden 
such as our fathers never bore and neither we nor our chil- 
dren can bear. All expert testimony, too, which claims the 
right to be heard as expert testimony, is the purest dogma- 
tism in this sense of the word. It is very common to hear 
men railing at the dogmatism of their opponents, while at 
the same time they insist upon the duty of laymen to accept 
and abide by the testimony of experts. Too often this is 
simply demanding that their opponent’s dogmatism shall give 
way to their own. The error lies not in the recognition 
of the rights of expert testimony, when it is expert, but in 
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decrying a dogmatism which is simply testimony. But while 
dogmatism in this sense has its place, it becomes a great evil 
when it usurps the place that belongs to argument and the 
presentation of evidence. There are times when he who 
affirms is bound to substantiate his affirmation by unquestion- 
able proofs, has indeed no right to affirm without such proof. 
He who in debate meets his opponent with mere assertion 
and, not deigning to give proof, endeavors to overbear him 
with assertion, is a dogmatist of a vicious and offensive type. 
Such dogmatism has but one redeeming quality; by its very 
offensiveness it acts as an antidote to the tendency to dogma- 
tism in others. 

Even dogmatism in the third sense may have its place, 
but it is evident that we are here verging towards dangerous 
ground. If one inquires who wrote Paradise Lost, and we 
answer, without having examined the evidence, that Milton 
wrote it, there is evidently no error in the mental process if 
only we distinctly understand that we are simply repeating 
the commonly received view. Most of us would be compelled 
to answer ninety-nine out of every hundred questions on mat- 
ters of history in the same way. But if now we confuse 
these things which we know simply as the commonly re- 
ceived view in our circle of thought with things really known 
on evidence, then we fall into easy but serious error. Then 
we are upon the verge of becoming dogmatists of the danger- 
ous type. It is perhaps the conspicuous merit of Jesus from 
an intellectual point of view that he distinguished between 
the things that he knew, and the things that were simply cur- 
rent opinion. He sometimes took issue sharply with others 
on matters of current opinion, affirming the falsity of the 
current view. In other instances he used the current lang- 
uage without affirming its correctness or incorrectness. But 
no instance has yet been found in which he made a stand in 
favor of a current opinion on a point on which that opinion 
was erroneous. To the dogmatist in this third sense it must 
be said, If thou knowest what thou sayest, well: but if not, 
then ill. 

But of dogmatism in the fourth sense is there any good 
thing to be said? What is it but substituting one’s ignorance 
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for knowledge, and tying one’s self down, and trying to tie 
the truth down, to one’s present intellectual and moral posi- 
tion? It is difficult to see how any mental attitude short of 
positive hostility to known truth can be more displeasing to 
the God of truth than such dogmatism as this. What then is 
dogmatism in the offensive sense? It is not the seeking or 
formulating or holding or asserting of opinions or conclusions. 
It is the placing of conclusions before evidence, or the substi- 
tution of opinions for evidence. 


WHAT is rationalism? Rationalism evidently has some- 
thing to do with reason. In its broadest sense it may 
perhaps be defined as an emphasis upon the function and 
power of human reason. But beyond this, there seems, if 
one may appeal not to the best usage, but to common usage, 
little or no agreement as to what degree of emphasis upon 
the human reason should be called rationalism. 

There are those who hold that God has given to men a rev- 
elation in the Bible, and that he has laid upon the human 
reason the responsiblity of recognizing this revelation as from 
God. Some of these persons are prone to find the credentials 
of the revelation not in the nature of its content, but wholly 
in certain external marks or signs which accompany it. They 
are wont to maintain that while reason must judge of the 
credentials, having passed upon these she then accepts the 
whole and abdicates her right to judge the separate state- 
ments. Thus while they deny to reason the right to discover 
the individual truths of religion, they assign to it the high 
responsibility of passing upon the credentials of the revela- 
tion as a whole, and the serious duty of interpreting that 
revelation when recognized. Thus even these make their 
ultimate appeal for evidence of the authority of a revelation 
not to a book nor to a church but to reason. Are such men 
rationalists ? 

There are others who, maintaining that reason alone could 
never discover the great truths of religion, and that the great 
duty of reason in religion is to recognize and interpret a 
divine revelation, yet lay chief emphasis on the internal 
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character of a professed revelation as attesting its divine ori- 
gin. And some among these recognize the fact that the task 
of testing the credentials of a revelation as a whole is neces- 
sarily a progressive thing. They hold that, strictly speak- 
ing, we can never affirm as wholly beyond question that a 
given book is a divine revelation, or in precisely what sense 
it is a revelation until at least the process of interpretation is 
complete; for till then there is open the fossibility that some- 
thing shall be discovered in the supposed revelation which 
shall require a modification of our view of the fact or nature 
of the revelation. While therefore these maintain that rea- 
son’s chief function in this realm is the testing of the 
credentials of a revelation, they maintain that in part this 
test can be applied only by the interpretation, comparison, 
and scrutiny of the separate parts of the revelation, and that 
of this threefold process reason is the agent. These men also 
make their ultimate appeal to reason, yet at the same time 
firmly believe in divine revelation. Are these men ration- 
alists? 

Again there may doubtless be found men who, while they 
hold to the necessity and reality of divine revelation, not 
simply for the childhood of the race but for the present age 
as well, are inclined to dismiss altogether from consideration 
the external evidence tending to show that a given book is a 
revelation from God. They lay all the emphasis upon the 
internal evidence, and hold that it is the function and duty 
of human reason to test every statement presented to it, to 
accept what is true and reject what is false. The men of 
whom we are now thinking would maintain that the books of 
the Bible contain revealed truth, but most of them would 
deny that they are to be accepted as in every part, or in 
whole, a faultless revelation of divine thought. Shall we 
designate this opinion as rationalism? Our question is not 
now, whether it is an erroneous opinion, but whether it is 
rationalism. 

Still again there are men who hold that the human reason 
is able unaided to discover all needful truths in the realm of 
religion as in other realms, and that hence a divine revela- 
tion is unnecessary. Most who hold this would hold also that 
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what was unnecessary had not been provided and hence 
would deny the existence of any supernatural revelation. 

What then is rationalism? Few people would apply that 
name to the first of the opinions we have named; few would 
deny it to be the fourth. To the second and third it is often 
applied. Etymologically it belongs as much to the first as to 
the second and third since all make the ultimate appeal to 
reason. If we withhold it from the first should we not also 
from the second and third? For in fact, setting aside 
etymology, which is notoriously 4n unsafe guide in defini- 
tion, is not the real chasm reached in passing from the third 
to the fourth opinion? The distinguishing mark of this 
opinion as compared with the other three is that it regards 
reason as adequate to the task of the discovery of religious 
truth, and hence makes revelation unnecessary. Perhaps 
there is no way to prevent controversialists from branding as 
dogmatists those who hold other ‘‘dogmas” than their own, 
and from stigmatizing as rationalists any who assign to rea- 
son a larger place than that which they themselves give to it. 
But in the interests alike of clearness of thought and of fair- 
ness in debate it seems right to restrict the term dogmatists 
to those who make dogma their starting point rather than 
their goal, or who offer dogma when evidence is called for; 
and the term rationalists to those who regard reason as 
sufficient unto the task of discovering all needful religious 
truth and make a divine revelation unnecessary. Of the re- 
lation between rationalism and dogmatism we shall have 
something to say in a later issue. 
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QUEEN ESTHER, 
or THE FEAST OF LOTS. ESTHER 4:13, 14. 


By Rev. THOMAS PRYDE, M. A. 
Blantyre, Glasgow. 


The story of Queen Esther is celebrated every year by the 
Jews at the feast of lots or Purim. It is the Hebrew Christ- 
mas, and is a time of mirth and jollity. The book of Esther is 
read over in a dramatic style in the synagogue, and the names 
of Haman and of his sons are cursed, while those of Esther 
and of Mordecai are blessed. The people have their annual 
holidays and every house and every heart is full of gladness. 

The persons spoken of in the book lived in a remote age of 
the world and in a distant land. We only see them dimly 
through the mists of long forgotten centuries. Yet the story 
is most interesting and most romantic. Our eyes are ever 
being directed eastwards to those central lands of the world. 
A war in Egypt, a visit of the Shah of Persia, the successor 
of Ahasuerus on the throne, or some other event ever re- 
minds us that we are still linked to the days that are gone, 
and that God’s purposes in these eastern lands are not yet 
carried out to completion. 

In the history of Joseph we have a man guided by Provi- 
dence through many trials, and raised into places of power 
and honor that he might be the means of keeping the chosen 
people alive in a great famine. In the history of Esther we 
have another illustration of God’s care over his people and 
his overruling all things for their good. 

But this time it is not the slow and silent process of death 
by starvation from which he saves them. It is a deliverance 
from the dagger of the assassin and the hangman’s rope. 

The scene of the story is the wonderful land of Persia and 
in Shushan, a royal residence of the Emperor Xerxes. 
Xerxes like the great men of the East had many wives and 
like them too, his home was full of discord. He quarreled 
with his favorite wife Vashti and divorced her. A large 
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number of the fairest women in the land were brought before 
him from whom he was to choose her successor. His choice 
fell on Hadassah, a very beautiful woman, as her name 
would lead us to infer. She was an orphan who lived in the 
house of her uncle and was unto him asa daughter. She 
was a Jewess although she said nothing to the king about her 
origin, for Mordecai had told her to be silent. She was taken 
into the king’s palace and occupied the position of his favor- 
ite wife, while Mordecai was frequently to be seen near the 
court of the women, eagerly watching for any news of the 
safety and welfare of his favorite child. While in the king’s 
gate he was able to overhear a conspiracy for the murder of 
Xerxes and to warn the king of hisdanger. But Xerxes was 
too great a man to take any notice of a poor Jew, and so 
Mordecai’s deed was forgotten. There was one however who 
noticed Mordecai as he passed in and out on the king’s busi- 
ness. This was Haman an Agagite or Amalekite, also from 
the land of Israel, but no lover of the Jewish race. He was 
a great minister of Xerxes and accustomed to the most hum- 
ble obeisance from the servants of the king. But this stern 
Jew paid him no obeisance. He would not bow the knee to 
a descendant of the race whom God had given over to the 
sword. Haman observed this and no doubt divined the rea- 
son. It made him exceedingly wroth. 

He had been a most successful man and a great favorite 
with his master. He had whatever his heart could wish, and 
yet he was not satisfied so long as he could not get that Jew 
at the king’s gate to do him honor. He might have com- 
pelled obedience but he did not choose to do that. He laid 
a plan for the destruction of the whole Jewish people in the 
vast empire of Ahasuerus. Nothing short of a universal 
massacre of the tens of thousands of innocent men and women 
and children who were scattered through the emperor’s do- 
minions would satisfy him. The whole race of Amalek his 
own forefather had once been given over to destruction for 
the sake of the Jews, but now it will be the destruction of all 
the Jews to please a son of Amalek. He hated the whole 
race most bitterly and he was ready to pay a large sum of 
money for his revenge. He agreed to give Xerxes £2,000,000 
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sterling for the decree he wished him to grant. The king 
seemed to be pleased with the price and signed the decree. 
The posts carried it throughout the length and breadth of 
the Persian Empire, and it was published everywhere. The 
decree commanded the people to destroy, to kill and to cause 
to perish, all Jews both young and old, little children and 
women in one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the 
twelth month, which is the month Adar, and to take the 
spoil of them for a prey. 

Haman considered that the victory was won. The decree 
had gone forth signed with the king’s seal and it could not 
be altered. The day of the massacre was named. The 
orders. were quite explicit. There was to be no mercy shown. 
They were commanded to destroy, to kill and to cause to 
perish. The property of the Jews was to be given their mur- 
derers for spoil. The Jews have always been known for 
their riches, and the right to plunder them would be a power- 
ful bribe to a needy populace. Haman was satisfied. He 
had nothing more to do, and so he sat down to eat and to 
drink and to make merry with the king. 

But while he and the king were making merry the Jews 
were in perplexity. Mordecai sent word to Esther to go and 
remonstrate with the king. But the answer came back that 
she was not in the meantime in the king’s favor, and that to 
go in to him without an invitation was to run the risk of her 
life. Matters had now come to such a crisis that it was no 
longer safe to wait. And so Mordecai gave her reasons why 
she should make the attempt. If she held her peace she 
would certainly die in the general massacre of the Jews on 
the thirteenth of Adar, and it was as well to die now as to 
die then. But while it was certain that she would die if she 
held her peace, there was a possibility that the king might 
stretch forth the golden sceptre and so save her life. And 
lastly it was possible that she was chosen as an instrument in 
God’s hands to keep her people alive now as Joseph had been 
God’s instrument in days of old. 

The reasoning of Mordecai seemed sound to Esther. She 
fasted and prayed in her house in the midst of her servants, 
and she asked the Jews in the city to fast and pray with her. 
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At the end of three days she would take Moordecai’s advice 
and go in unbidden to the king ready to live or to die. 

The third day came and Queen Esther went in to the king 
and found favor in his sight. He stretched out the golden 
sceptre and she was saved. She invited him to a banquet on 
the morrow and asked Haman also as a guest. Hamen went 
to the banquet and returned home to his wife in the very best 
of spirits. He told his wife that he had everything his heart 
could wish, yet he added, It availeth me nothing so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew sitting in the king’s gate. His wife 
and her friends advised him to get a gallows fifty cubits high 
to be made in the night and to get the king to allow Morde 
cai to be hanged on it in the morning. 

The gallows is made and Haman goes joyfully to Queen 
Esther’s banquet. But a power which the wicked Haman 
knows not of, has been at work in the king’s heart. While 
the carpenters at Haman’s house are hammering together the 
planks of that lofty gallows, the sounds they make will not 
allow the king to sleep. He tosses to and fro and wearies for 
the morning light, and to while away the hours of darkness 
he causes the records of his reign to be read before him. 
Among other things the story of the conspiracy to take his 
life and the discovery of it by Mordecai is read. The king — 
asked what honor and dignity hath been done to Mordecai 
for this? His servants tell him that Mordecai hath had noth- 
ing done forhim. The king resolves that something shall be 
done, but what it shall be he leaves to the prime minister. 
Now it happens that Haman has come early to see the king 
and to ask for permission that Mordecai may be hanged. He 
is at that moment in the outer court, and the fact being an- 
nounced to the king he is called in before him. 

The king asks the question, What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delights to honor? and Haman consider- 
ing that he himself is that person says, Let royal apparel be 
brought which the king useth to wear, and the horse that the 
king rideth upon, and on the head of which a crown of gold 
is set, and let the apparel and the horse be delivered into the: 
hands of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they may 
array the man withal whom the king delighteth to honor, 
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and cause him to ride on horseback through the streets of 
the city and proclaim before him, Thus shall be done unto 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor. Then the king 
said to Haman, Make haste, and take the apparel and the 
horse as thou hast said, and do even so to Mordecai the Jew 
that setteth at the king’s gate. 

We can imagine the shudder that must have made Ha- 
man’s blood run cold as he heard the king pronounce the 
hated name of Mordecai. But he had to smother his disgust 
and obey the king’s orders. He had to lead the horse on 
which Mordecai was seated and proclaim before him, Thus 
shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor. As soon as the bitter trial is over he hurries home to 
his wife and tells her what has befallen him. He receives 
cold comfort from her. If Mordecai, she says, before whom 
thou hast begun to fall be of the seed of the Jews thou shalt 
not prevail against him, but shalt fall before him. And 
calamity follows calamity. He is hurried off to the Queen's 
banquet, but it is only to be denounced as a traitor and to be 
hung on the very scaffold he prepared for Mordecai. 

Haman the enemy of the Jews is dead. Yet this is not 
enough. His decree to massacre the Jews still lives. It has 
become a law of the Medes and the Persians and cannot be 
altered. How then is the massacre to be averted? 

Mordecai had a plan ready for the emergency. It was 
very simple. As the king could not cancel his former decree 
Mordecai got him to promulgate another decree and make it 
equally public with the first. The decree simply asked the 
Jews to arm themselves and to make themselves ready for 
their own defence against the 13th day of Adar. And so 
admirably did the decree work that when the day came their 
enemies found them ready and armed. They were not as 
had been foolishly imagined a flock of sheep to be butchered 
without resistance and without danger. They were a band 
of heroes, every one ready to die if die he must, but deter- 
mined to sell his life dear. Therefore instead of being exter- 
minated, they not only held their own but came off victorious. 
They prevailed against theirenemies. Their bravery made 
them to be esteemed by the princes and by the people. Mor- 
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decai became a favorite in the King’s Court and peace and 
prosperity fell upon the Jewish race for many a day. So 
the Jews, in memory of this deliverance of their people, 
second only to their deliverance from Egypt, instituted the 
feast of Purim, the feast of lots. There is a touch of humor 
in the very name. Haman cast lots for a favorable day on 
which to massacre the Jews, but as it turned out he was cast- 
ing lots for his own destruction. The honors he recommended 
to the king, in the belief they were to be conferred upon him- 
self, were conferred on his own advice and by his own hand 
on the man he despised above all others. The day plotted 
for the extermination of the Jews became the day of their 
greatest prosperity. Every thing that this wicked son of 
Amalek planned for evil against God’s chosen race was over- 
ruled by Him for good, and the very wrath of their enemies 
brought down a blessing upon them, and became for them 
the means of high honor and lasting prosperity. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE MESSIANIC HOPE. II. 


By Rev. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK. 
Berlin. 
3. AN HISTORICAL VIEW WITH INTERPRETATIONS. 


After having given the outline summary of the leading 
views on this great subject and the brief criticisms upon them, 
it remains to make some further suggestions which, it is 
hoped, may present the matter from a different point of view 
and throw some additional light upon its evident intricacies. 

To start with the historical summit of Jesus’ work on Cal- 
vary, or with the crisis at Cesarea Philippi, is not necessary 
nor wise. It is not possible to argue from a summit attained, 
how the climber reached it. But knowing the traveler and 
his habits, one can tell what course he would take. Much 
more true is this of mental development. The story of 
Ericksen’s boyish feats in military service, of Livingstone’s 
struggles after an education, or of West’s first endeavors at 
coloring with a very domestic brush, open doors into the 
characters developing within them. We must know Jesus 
first, and then we can tell how he became Jesus Christ, the 
Anointed Messiah. Our study must begin with a study of 
him, of the character and disposition to be moulded. The 
self-consciousness must be the basis of the Messianic con- 
sciousness. Were it otherwise, Jesus would have developed 
merely the Messianic ideas of his age.* 

(a) The first evidence we have of growing character in 
Jesus is in Luke 2:40; ‘*And the child grew and waxed 
strong, becoming full of wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him.” Although a part of the disputed gospel of the 
infancy, the fact of its naturalness and of my own desire and 
reasonable inclination to find at least a ground-work of his- 
tory here, leads me to use the passage as historic evidence. 


*Cf. Beyschlag. 
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The passage is similar in its first statement to that concerning 
John the Baptist in the preceding chapter. In fact, the 
phrase ‘‘in [the] spirit” is added there, which is not weaker 
but parallel to the ‘‘ becoming full of wisdom” here. We 
are told that he developed like other children, and that he 
learned by degrees not only the common things of life; but 
—to take the sophia ‘‘ wisdom” in its Hebrew sense—the fear 
of God and the high things of religion. There is a sugges- 
tion of a spirit open to good, seeking after light and truth, of 
a child-like nature simple and pure, of which it can be said 
‘‘the grace of God was upon him” as we speak of such a 
child to-day. It is not mere negative goodness; but an 
openness to what comes to it of good. The second trace of 
the child’s character that we find appears in his twelfth year, 
when he lingered in the temple with those learned in the 
Law ‘‘both hearing them and, asking them questions: and 
all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers.” He astonished his mother, who asked: ‘Child, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them: ‘ How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be in the things 
of my Father?’ And they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them.” 

Here we have two or three evidences of developing char- 
acter which substantiate the lines we laid down in the first 
statement. For the highest good to the pious Jew was found 
in the Temple and in the Scriptures. From these two 
sources every pious heart was nourished, in them were seen 
the only ways to God. If they seemed incomplete, they were 
the only ways, and by searching the Scriptures was found 
the life which was sometimes lacking in a ritual practiced by a 
worldly-minded aristocrat whose religion was cold and whose 
life was formal. The Temple feasts were still gloriously 
carried out, and Josephus reckons by millions the attendants 
upon them. They were well calculated to impress a child’s 
mind. The Temple became to him, acquainted with the 
Scripture history, the revelation of God in glory, His dwell- 
ing-place; the learned teachers of the law were, to his mind, 
engaged in the holiest work, about the things of the Father 
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of Israel. Engrossed in what he saw, transported by the 
feelings of the occasion, we find the child delaying, lost to 
his parents, yet content in the Temple. He had learned be- 
fore, under pious tutelage at home and in the Synagogue, 
something of the sacred Books and of the Scribes, as well as 
of the Temple and its sense-enchanting services. Having 
experienced the latter, he must wait to learn something of 
the former; and, as he fell into the spirit of the Books they 
read and the questions exchanged, he found himself in the 
place of that son whom God had chosen; he felt for his 
nation and came to God’s promises as an embodiment of the 
nation’s innocence and purity, claiming their fulfilment. He 
was engrossed in the things of his Father. 

Beyschlag,* in opposition to Weiss, says: ‘‘ That, aside 
from this all-powerful religious trait and inclination no other 
especial impulses of knowledge or method, directed toward 
the world as such, appeared in him .. . . ._ thatof 
all else which, according to God's creative design, makes up 
the rich and in itself guiltless fulness of human life, nothing 
retains for him a personal significance . . . That is the 
necessary limitation of this peculiar nature in comparison 
with the all-sidedness of human nature.” 

He learned to read, no doubt, and to think; and he had 
an innocence of life, a perfect response of heart to the good- 
ness required and a conscious fitness to receive the promises 
made to Israel. So he arose to a new idea which startled his 
parents, as the hints of it in his questions and answers had 
amazed the none too innocent legalists before him. He 
was himself as God’s son. If a nation whose experiences of 
righteousness were like his own could be so named, he him- 
self must be also worthy of the term ‘‘ Son,’ no, not worthy, 
but he should receive it asa matter of course. Yet, when 
his parents took him, he ‘‘went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and he was subject unto them; and his mother 
kept all these sayings in her heart,” for us. He was nothing 
but a child. He had the child’s need of guidance. But in 
the direction of God-likeness he was open to a higher guid- 
ance, he knew a purer source of help and strength than his 
parents could give. 


*Leben Jesu. I., p. 172. 
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The nature within him had found a Nature without that 
was Father to it, and while he learned of life daily he medi- 
tated and communed with God. How beautiful the closing 
verse of this section of history: ‘‘And Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men.” 

Such an open spirit, drawn by every promise of good, 
although from lowly sources, gathered strength with years, 
and with fuller knowledge of life and of himself was ready 
to welcome any movement which promised to bring his nation 
out of their strange lethargy into spiritual life, into the pos- 
sibility of that communion with God which he himself expe- 
rienced and which was promised to them. So when a John 
(perhaps influenced by his knowledge of his cousin’s purity 
and depth of nature) proclaimed his message of repentance 
and a new successor to lead the people higher than he could, 
in spiritual regeneration, the whole nature of Jesus responded ; 
and he felt drawn to that Baptism, bound to connect himself 
with it and accept the guidance of this higher leader whom 
John proclaimed for himself and for his people. So we have 
here again the proof of his character. It appears the same 
throughout his history. Heaven often opened to him, as the 
Jewish mind naively expresses communion with God, and he 
received God’s spirit, and he saw Saints of old or armies of 
angels, all in the service of the Son of God, who labored for 
his Kingdom. 

(b) The outside influences which met the glance of this 
pure soul, the shaping forces about him, were not simple and 
direct; but complex and opposing. We can look back and 
construct an organic unity of the Old Testament, leading— 
like the lines in perspective drawing—to the figure of Christ, 
which alone fills the vista. But history is not so simple in 
the making as when it lies completed before us. 

We can find numerous sources of influence which must 
have operated upon the growing character and from which he 
must have drawn help or warnings, always instruction and 
food for thought. 

The first is the home influence. The parents of Jesus 
were earnest Jews, as we can determine from the few traces 


of their lives which are preserved. While the history of the 
18 
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child is their family history, we are taken into circles of re- 
ligious thought and faithfulness in Temple and home. The 
visit to Elizabeth has at least a ground in character. The 
reception in the Temple has an atmosphere about it which 
must be that in which the boy Jesus grew. Such an air of 
faithful service and trust in the religious hope of the people 
of God must have prepared him for his faithful visit to the 
Temple. From that time on, new inspiration must have 
been quickening his receptivity of truth, and broadened 
observation his capacity. The Synagogue must have been 
open to him, and what is more natural than that his develop- 
ing young manhood found in its reading of Scripture and in 
its discussion of the religion of his fathers and of his own 
day, food for thought and growth? It is not unnatural to 
suppose that the boy who puzzled doctors at Jerusalem, in- 
structed and blessed his hearers as a young man in the open 
Synagogue. His wonderful aptness as a teacher, a little later, 
seems to require some such preparation. Yet no amount of 
study and meditation would have developed even so pure a 
youth into the Messiah whom we know. They, with the 
Synagogue experience, were useful and essential parts, but 
only such. There was need of more positive leadership. 
The ground was well laid, and the new structure was revealed 
at the Baptism. It was a great crisis in the experience of 
Jesus; his after-history, immediate and final, prove it. He 
expressed in it his longing for the Kingdom and his openness 
to light and leadership. Light was given him in the anoint- 
ing by the Spirit, and the leadership was given to him for 
his people; his own leading was from God. ‘Then first, does 
he realize what his Sonship means. ©The bud has blown, the 
sunlight has called out all the hidden forces into their full 
operation; he is the Messiah; no wonder that a season of 
overwhelming meditation comes upon him, and he is tempted. 
For the next and constant influence about him is the knowl- 
edge he has gained of the religious expectation of his people. 
He came to the baptism, perhaps, with the Messianic hopes 
of his people, as the only expression he knew for the general 
desire; yet he held them in a pure spirit which found no full 
expression by their means. Only because he had to express 
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himself in the language of his age did he use these forms. 
In the Old Testament he has found hints and promises of 
the glory of the everlasting Kingdom of Israel; in the Apoc- 
alypses he has read of the Vision born of constant disap- 
pointment and frequent depression, which took the place of 
that hope in the hearts of many of his fellow-countrymen. 
And about him he has seen the political longings of one and 
another nipped in the bud. He has felt the deep glow of 
passionate trust in the Psalms, and expressed his and his 
people’s longing and highest faith in the words of the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon ‘‘ Praying for a Kingly Messiah.” 

His nation is down-trodden, their religion is fast becoming 
a formalism with no life in it, ground to powder between the 
upper and nether mill-stones of Sadducee Priest and Pharisee 
Scribe. To find himself the Chosen One meant the necessity 
of uninterrupted review of all these facts, and hopes and dis- 
appointments. It demanded, first of all, an adjustment—a 
setting himself in relation to the entire religious life of his 
people, and the choice of a method of work. 

These are the materials for growth which the Messianic 
idea had within him. If they are fairly presented, so far, 
there is no need to go farther at present, for the account of 
his life is an unfolding of his method, not evidence of growth 
already attained, and will be treated at the end of this paper. 
There is not a development of pure thinking here. That 
would have led him to a widely different method and totally 
different end. It would have convinced him that he was not 
the Messiah; but that he wasa religious reformer for his 
people. His faith in the Kingdom was a faith in himself. 

Spiritual natures must be open to spiritual truth, and quick 
to discern what concerns spiritual things. The loving mother 
wrapped up in affection for her child is quicker to know of 
danger and more ready to comprehend the object of her love, 
than any other is. It is a psychological fact that the thing 
we seek is the thing we find; we gain a quality of life by 
living it. ‘*To him that hath shall be given.” Even plants 
long for the light. Why should not the humanity of Jesus 
in unconscious drawing and impulse already gravitate accord- 
ing to its innate basis of life? ‘A receptiveness for the 
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Deity never existed,” says Downer, ‘‘ without its fulfilment.” 
These two factors, complements of each other, are illustrated 
in the development of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness. He 
surely had the spiritual nature. It was filled by God. The 
youth of Jesus was thus the preparation for the influx of ma- 
ture knowledge and for security of decision and wisdom of 
choice. ‘‘A holy, natural security guided the child prior to 
its having, knowing, willing itself.” He must have first pos- 
sessed himself before he could give himself, and appear 
officially. The thought of his calling must have come to 
him in early life, as to all men. So, when the crisis came in 
Baptism, the nature was prepared to meet all questions that 
came to it, concerning times and methods. This did not 
come to pass instantly, fully, finally; it was a human nature; 
but it had a tenor of its own, and it saw that all of the future 
must lie along the lines of its pathway. Hence, for the 
inner things of spiritual moment, he must have been certain 
that the material, the earthy, the lower could not exist for 
him. Here I must differ from most authors that I have read, 
because this seems to me the only theory in accord with the 
nature we are studying. I quote from Dorner.* 

‘‘It is true his most immediate mission could not have 
been to correct every error as it came to him from without; 
this was not his office. On the contrary, false Messianic rep- 
resentations, for example, such as were current amongst the 
religious of his people, might be deposited in him in his 
youth, without appropriating affirmation, and without instant 
rejection, before the time for him to reject had come. 

‘‘False Messianic ideals were a kind of temptation. His 
most peculiar work was to reject at the right time these pos- 
sibilities. He was an dutodidact in the highest sense, a theo- 
didaktos. We knows truth because himself truth, the truth of 
what is human; to whom, also, pertains the divine as a 
property, and the truth of the divine which has become man 
in him.” John 14: 6. 

‘‘ His knowledge is acquired knowledge and to be morally 
restrained, but only acquired on the ground of his nature by 
means of the self-consciousness of his nature.”” ‘‘ His knowl- 

* System of Christian Doctrine. UII. ‘‘ Perfectness of Jesus’ Knowledge.” 
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edge is not imaginative; but indubitably progressive. In 
divine things, the perfect knowledge belonging to his office.” 
(Matt. 11:25.) Baptism was a confession of his readiness to 
fulfill all righteousness. In it he secured both a personal 
subjective and an objective assurance of his mission. ‘Then 
the consummation of his people becomes part of his personal 
consciousness, his own glorification. «‘ Uncertainty respect- 
ing his mission, its aims and methods, would be a proof of 
immaturity, while a public appearance without maturity 
would not be obligatory, but presumptuous and indicative of 
sin, as a subsequent vacillation and change in his aims or 
plans would indicate error respecting himself and the world.”* 

The incarnation thus is a gradual incoming of God into 
human form and nature, according to the laws which prevail 
within us. There is no magic about it. There is no excep- 
tion, save the exception which a peculiar mission and unique 
gifts make. It is these gifts and this mission, or—what is 
subjectively the same thing,—his conviction regarding them, 
which makes the development of Jesus unique. Not to ap- 
preciate them, is to fail in the estimation of his Messianic 
consciousness. But they are held according to a law of de- 
velopment in our nature, and we have a Christ who is still 
Jesus, our brother, who can lead us on to the Father Whom 
he discovered in his spiritual living and Whom he shares 
with us. 

* Dorner. 
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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. II. 
By Rev. J. T. McCuure, D. D., 


Lake Forest, 


When Augustine began his work as missionary among the 
English he began it upon the basis of the Bible. That book 
was his final appeal as well as his first source, for all instruc- 
tion concerning morals and faith. His explanation of life, 
his every teaching concerning character and behavior, his 
every leverage for elevating the people’s thought, affection 
and ambition were from the Bible. He used it as the au- 
thoritative word from heaven. When men drank to drunken- 
ness he and his followers opened the Bible and pointed to the 
words that told of the sin of drunkenness. When a young 
king upon his father’s death, through false ideas of duty, took 
to wife his own mother, that Bible was referred to as giving. 
the true ideas of marriage and the king’s deed was con- 
demned as impious. When these monks charged a people 
given to gluttony to be abstemious and the people chaffed 
under such a charge, severe as it was to men of such habits 
as theirs, the Bible was once again referred to and the divine 
sanction of the fast was laid before them. 

It is not to be forgotten that in those early years of Chris- 
tianity in England much extraneous and even false matter 
was mixed with Bible teachings. Gregory aimed first ata 
superficial reception of Christianity on the part of the people 
in the hope that Christianity, working in from the surface to 
the very core of being, would eventually make the people 
thorough Christians. But even this progress was slow. 
Paganism was too deeply seated in those sober-faced men to 
be rooted out in one, or even two or three centuries. But 
the deeper instincts of the soul were being gradually reached. 
Men in Northumbria learned from this Bible that the soul 
came from God and could go to God, and because the Bible 
answered their heart’s questionings and held out joyous 
hopes they accepted the new religion. Schools began to 
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appear, Bible schools in every case, schools that taught the 
Bible and made its words the supreme instruction for life. 
The vital forces—a book, a teacher, a school were at work. 
It was inevitable that they produce a literature and produce 
it in the language of the people. There was a crying need 
for such literature. As late as the middle of the Ninth cen- 
tury, so impure, so diabolical were the songs sung at wakes 
and festivals by nominal Christians that Leo IV was obliged 
to lay formal prohibition on them. The one surviving poem 
of those days, Beowulf, put in writing perhaps centuries 
after its first use, at a time when Christian thought was 
effecting its actual composition, makes brute force life’s ideal 
and a war beast, Beowulf, a hero. 

So Cadmon arose to meet this crying need. He took the 
narratives of the Bible with all their oriental imagery and 
wove them into the English fashion of thinking. His words 
were written down by the monks of Whitby in English verse 
at once forcible and harmonious. He sang of God and Christ 
and Heaven until God became more attractive than Thor, 
Christ than Woden and heaven than Valhalla. Never before 
had the English language been clothed in such sublime 
thoughts. English literature had started, and started from 
the Bible. The first English book of the English race was a 
Bible book and that book so made that it took strong hold of 
the hearts of the people. 

The immediate effect of Cadmon’s work was great. Para- 
phrasing of Scripture became the rage in England. The 
people pored over this new literature. It got down deep into 
the heart and mind, and where it went the Bible went. 
When the first English poems appear, they are inspired by 
the Bible. That of Andreas made St. Matthew its hero. 
Cynewulf wrote of the finding of the Holy Cross by Helena, 
the martyrdom of saints, the Last judgment. There were 
breaks in this line of Bible-inspired literature, as in the case 
of the poem of Judith: but the breaks were only temporary 
and the stream set back into the channel in which it had 
started and «‘St. Guthlac”” made nature a revelation of God. 
Then men like Aldhelm, Bede and Alcuin, teachers whose 
intellectual vigor gathered thousands of pupils to their feet, 
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impressed Bible truth as they taught Science, Philosophy, 
Language, until that truth shaped their pupil’s purposes and 
motided their lives. 

It was while these treasures of learning were fast accumu- 
lating in the schools and monasteries that the Danes burst 
upon England and threatened the extinction of all English 
literature and all English Christianity. The schools and 
monasteries became a mass of ruins before the fierce hate of 
the Danes, and with them perished their growing libraries. 
It seemed for the time as if the Danish invaders not only 
would sweep away all that was best in England but also 
would supplant the best with their own paganism and their 
own illiteracy. But Alfred checked the Danes, Alfred to 
whom English song and story were a passion. He set to 
work immediately to recreate a literature. He made his 
school at Winchester the intellectual center of England. 
That school, as well as the Oxford and the Cambridge schools 
of a later day, sprang from the purposes to provide an educa- 
tion permeated by Biblical ideas of life. The prose litera- 
ture which now appeared was a God fearing literature. 
When Alfred codified that ««Common Law” which is still a 
power in the English world, he made the Decalogue the 
touchstone of justice. Later, when Ethelred became king, it 
was Christ’s love for the individual that shaped his adminis- 
trations of law, and later still Canute declared that the 
Lord’s Prayer should be his test of just judgment. 

The story from now on need not be followed in detail. It 
is enough to recall that when the Normans brought in their 
love songs and minstrel lore, and the tone of morals became 
low, the Dream of Piere Plowman that called back the nation 
to soberness, earnestness and intellectual vigor was a Bible- 
inspired dream. When Wickliffe by his translation of the 
Bible into the very words that men and women used in their 
homes, prepared a path for William Tyndal, he did more 
than any man in history to make the English language of to- 
day what it is in vigor and beauty. That Wickliffe aroused 
Chaucer, and Chaucer, leader of a new era in English Liter- 
ature, started that era on the basis of the virtue and manli- 
ness inculcated by Scripture. 
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From Chaucer on, English Literature became a larger and 
more definite power. But wherever one turns now he sees 
the effect of the Bible. Spenser’s Faery Queen is linked to 
the Bible. Shakespeare refers to its teachings until ‘‘ The 
Bible in Shakespeare’’ becomes the theme of essayists. John 
Milton follows Cadmon’s example and does Cadmon’s work 
over again as adapted for a new day and a larger intellectual 
life. Dryden wrote his ablest work ‘‘ Absalom and Achit- 
ophel” by means of names and allusions drawn directly from 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Bunyan made his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” the book on which above all others Macaulay would 
stake the fame of the unpolluted English language, an ex- 
planation of the path of holy living. The Bible! Alexander 
Pope’s ‘‘ Messiah”’ came from it. So did William Congreve’s 
description of ‘The Cathedral.’’ Isaac Walton is saturated 
with it. John Locke reasons from it. Isaac Newton finds 
its prophetic language a fit theme for his great mind. 
Thomas Gray’s ‘‘Country Churchyard” is sweetened by it. 
Goldsmith secures an increasing popularity for ‘‘The De- 
serted Village’’ because the Bible isin it all. Byron, like 
Addison, flavored his happiest expression with it. Sir 
William Blackstone in his standard ‘‘Commentaries”’ bases 
the nature of property on the words of ‘ holy writ.”’ 

Indeed it is said, and said with unchallenged emphasis, 
that no one can read English Literature understandingly un- 
less he knows the Bible. That literature has grown to be 
voluminous. It treats of every subject within and without 
the sphere of morals. It does not bear God’s name upon 
every page, nor state principles of righteousness in every 
chapter. But its prevailing tone is the Bible tone and its 
moral tendency, whether it discusses finance, or science, or 
philosophy, or government, is the tendency of uprightness 
and noble living. When Walter Scott said «‘ There is but 
one book, the Bible,’’ he’ summed up English Literature. 
One book inspired it, one book started it, one book moulded 
it. The library of Augustine’s monks contained the forma- 
tive influences of the literature of the English speaking race. 
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A STUDY OF NEW TESTAMENT PRECEDENT. III. 


By Rev. AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A well-known college president was wont to speak of the 
need of a book of Christian casuistry which should treat of 
the numerous cases of conscience constantly arising amongst 
thoughtful people. The need of guidance in practical ques- 
tions upon which the Scriptures either do not pronounce or 
may even seem to antagonize modern moral sentiment is un- 
deniable. Yet the feeling among Protestants that an attempt 
to render decisions ready-made covering the entire field of 
morals would be fruitless and unwise will doubtless account 
for the failure of such a book to get itself written. For one 
thing the vast and constantly augmenting number of such 
questions precludes completeness in such a discussion, and 
for another the constantly varying relations of certain ques- 
tions to individuals and circumstances precludes a proper 
judgment a priori upon them, with the harmful result in 
either case, of assigning a false, or confused ethical value to 
questions which might not be mentioned in the treatise, or 
which might subsequently arise, or which are of varying 
ethical value under varying circumstances. Better than an 
attempt to render ready-made decisions upon such questions 
would seem to be the suggesting of data and a method for 
their settlement by each thoughtful Christian for himself in 
a way at once Scriptural and scientific, namely, on the basis 
of permanent principles. It has been the purpose of the 
preceding articles to present certain data for use in the appli- 
cation of New Testament precedent to these questions 
amongst others. It remains in this concluding article to 
formulate and reénforce the conclusions reached and to indi- 
cate more precisely the method to be used in the pean: 
of New Testament example. 

A résumé in outline of the previous discussion will aid us at 
this point: 
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1. The need of the discussion. Inferred 
1) From its relation to the problems of practical Christ- 
ianity, e. g., Slavery, Intemperance, Amusements, Di- 
vorce, Missions, Sunday-schools, Woman’s Sphere, etc. 

2) From the lack of formulated laws for determining the 
force of New Testament Precedent. 

3) From the diverse tendencies: 

a. to the neglect of New Testament Precedent. 
a) through individualism, 
(a) rationalistic (b) mystical, 
(6) through ecclesiasticism. 

b. to the abuse of New Testament Precedent, 
a) through an undiscriminating literalism, 
6) through improper application of Precedent, 
c) through opposition to religious progress. 

2. A helpful analogy. 

The dictum ‘‘ New Testament precedent is the common law 
of the church.” 

Constitution, statute, and common law compared with New 
Testament principle, precept, and precedent. 

1) The authority of precedent greatest where explicit leg- 
islation is lacking. 

2) Precedent ultimately dependent on principle. 

3) Precedent illustrative of principle. 

4) Precedent valuable as raw material for the deduction of 

principles. 
3. Certain limitations upon the literal application of New Testa- 
ment example. 

1) Temporal. Changed conditions in the lapse of eighteen 
centuries. 

2) Local. Diverse conditions of life, e. g., in Palestine 
and in Massachusetts. 

3) Ethic. Difference between oriental and occidental 
character. 

4) Personal. Elements of action peculiar to the actor. 

5) Spiritual. Altered spiritual conditions, especially in the 
decrease of miracle, manifested even in the New Testa- 
ment record. 

Our discussion may continue with 

4. Data summarized and a method deduced. 
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A series of postulates will perhaps best present our results: 
Postulate 1. The accredited action of the New Testament ts pre- 

sumptively a precedent for all time. 

The burden of proof lies upon us for the vindication of any 
departure from the New Testament model. Yet the custom- 
ary identification of thorough-going obedience to New 
Testament teaching with a rigid literalism has led Christen- 
dom at large either to the open denial or to the practical 
ignoring of this demand.* The original presumption in 
favor of the Scriptural action clearly exists although the rea- 
sons for setting it aside may in many instances be so manifest 
as to need no formal statement. The proper alternative to 
liberalism is not the neglect of New testament precedent but 
the adoption of a proper method of applying it. 

The presumption of our postulate has @ priori, Scriptural, 
and historical arguments in itsfavor. <A priori it would seem 
that a record so complete of the working out of the principles 
of Christianity under conditions so varied, a deliverance so 
fresh from the fountain-head and so far removed from all 
modern or personal bias must constitute the perpetual guide 
to Christian faith and conduct. And the Scriptures support 
the presumption. 

1) In the fact that special supernatural guidance marked the 
establishment of the Christian Church. John 14:26; Acts 1:2, 
8; Acts 2, and some fifty instances of supernatural guidance 
related in the Acts. 

2. In the fact that the authority of example as well as that of 
direct teaching is clearly recognized. 

a. Paul asserts precedential authority for hisaction. Phil. 
4:9. ‘* The things which ye both learned and received and 
heard and saw in me, these things do.’”’ Also Acts 20: 35, 
R. V. 1 Cor. 4:19, 17+; 1 Cor. 11: 1+; 2 Thess. 3: 7-104; 
Phil..3: 

* Cf. Luther’s lapse from his early position (about 1523) ‘‘ Whatever is with- 
out the Word of God is by that very fact against ‘‘ God to that of his constructive 


ecclesiastical period: ‘‘ What is not against Scripture is for Scripture and 
Scripture for it.” 


+ Note that the words ‘‘ follow,” *‘ followers” in the authorized version are 
more accurately rendered *‘ imitate,” ‘‘ imitators” in the R. V.; Gr. mzmémaz, 
mimétés 
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6. Precedential authority is asserted of the action of the 
New Testament churches. 1 Cor. 11:33;” ‘‘As in all 
the churches of the saints.”” Also 1 Cor. 4: 17:—7:17;— 
11: 16;—16: 1; 2 Thess. 2: 15;—3:6, 7. 

Yet that the method is not that of a rigid imitation of the 
externalities of action is indicated by Paul’s insistence on the 
spirit as opposed to the letter, by his becoming ‘all things 
to all men,” and by the limitations indicated in Postulate 2. 
The historic argument in brief is of the nature of the argu- 
ment for the law of gravitation; namely: in a wide induc- 
tion of cases of which slavery may be considered a test-case, 
guidance has invariably been found in New Testament pre- 
cedent (in its precedent of spirit if not of form) leading to their 
permanent and right settlement. This constantly strength- 
ening inductive argument joined to the a priori argument 
and to the Scriptural evidence adduced, lead to the assumpion 
that no case will arise for which the New Testament record 
will not to a proper test yield a determining precedent. 
Postulate 2. Suffictent limitation upon New Testament example 

may be derived from the New Testament itself. 

The limitations temporal, local, ethnic, personal, and 
spiritual indicated above are clearly discernible by careful 
study of the New Testament record. The earlier action is 
limited by the later action; the single action by the consen- 
sus of action; action under abnormal conditions by that of 
more normal conditions, e. g. We are enabled by a study of 
the consensus of action in the New Testament to see that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are rites whose preservation 
is of permanent importance while the act of feet-washing is 
but a passing illustration of a permanent principle; and sim- 
ilarly that the communism of the early church was a tempo- 
rary element while the unemphasized observance of the first 
day of the week indicates a permanent element in the Chris- 
tian economy. 

Postulate 3. Fidelity to New Testament principle may involve de- 
parture from formal New Testament precedent. 

Since there is in New Testament action a precedent of 
spirit as well as of form, the latter yields where necessary to 
the former. There are instances 

a. Where the action has xo direct continuative force. E. g. 
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All of the merely temporal, local, ethnic, and personal 

elements of New Testament action. 

b. There are other instances where the precedential force 

of an action calls for varying action from time to time. 

E. g. a) Christ washing his disciples’ feet calls for what- 
ever action may at any time best express humble and 
courteous ministry to the brethren. 

4) The injunction to the kiss of salutation calls for what- 
ever action under varying circumstances may best ex- 
press cordial Christian greeting. 

c. There are instances where the precedential force of an 

action urges to contrary action. 

E. g. Christ came eating and drinking (wine.) The 
principle actuating our Saviour was doubtless his sympathy 
for common humanity in opposision to Pharisaism and ascet- 
icism. But that principle of human sympathy (love) would 
alike by Christ’s and by Paul’s rule lead to abstinence from 
wine if its use were likely to cause ‘‘the weak brother,” the 
‘< little one,’’ to stumble. 

Postulate 4. Unthinking imitation lies in the lowest plane of ac- 
tion. 

Imitation is a simian characteristic, useful chiefly in the 
training of the lower animals, of the youngest children, of 
the lowest races, and of the feeble-minded. The Mosaic 
economy was preceptive rather than imitative, and Christ- 
ianity moves upon the high plane of principle, the precept 
and precedent of Scripture being chiefly illustrative of prin- 
ciples which have an infinite variety in application. - 

Accordingly we arrive at the significant result: 

Postulate 5. The test of a precedent is its consonance with some 
explicit Scripture principle or the possibility of its synthesis 
with other precedential action into a principle which may be 
shown to be contained implicitly in Scripture. 

An action then to have the force of a permanent example 
must be shown to spring from permanent principle, this 
principle being either one explicitly stated in Scripture or 
one which by comparison of the given action with other in- 
stances of Scriptural action may be fairly inferred from 
Scripture. Our general method, it will be seen, is that of 
testing for a principle as in chemical research one tests for an 
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acid or an aikali. This method moreover works in two di- 
rection: (a) it tests incidents of New Testament action* in 
order to determine what precedential force if any they pos- 
sess; and (b) it tests practical modern question+ in order to 
determine what authority or disapproval is given them by 
New Testament precedent. 

In testing New Testament action for its precedential force 

the inquiry may proceed along the following lines; 

1) What are the elements of action involved? 

2) What limitations; temporal, local, ethnic, personal, or 
spiritual, affect them? 

3) What elements of action are permanent, what occa- 
sional, what wholly incidental? 

4) What principles explicit or implicit, if any, are involved? 

In testing a disputed modern practice for its Scriptural au- 

thority, the inquiry may proceed along similar but not wholly 
co-incident lines, as follows: 

1) What are the elements of action involved? 

2) Does Scripture contain explicit allusion to the practice, 
and if so of what sort? 

3) Is the apparent force of New Testament precedent in 
the case modified by the limitations named above, or 
over-ruled by some New Testament principle? 

4) If not explicitly named in Scripture is there other action 
involving its essential elements? 

5) What principles explicit} or implicit$ if any are involved? 

It does not enter into the scope of these articles to make 

application of these principles. The writer has however 
made frequent test of the method and in view of a contem- 
plated continuation of the subject hereafter, criticism or 
query upon these articles would be gratefully welcomed. 

*E. g. Christ’s cleansing of the Temple; Christ’s mingling with Publicans 
and Sinners? The limitation of the earliest Christian ministry to Israel alone. 

+E. g. The Temperance question; the Amusement question ; the ‘‘ Labor 
Problem.” 

E. g. Explicit principles: Salvation through faith ; Self-denial for others’ 
good ; Religion tested by its fruits; Christians responsible for the world’s 
evangelization ; etc. 

§E. g. Implicit principles ; The limitation of individual by associated Christ- 
tianity ; the specific effect of raising an issue (1 Cor. 10:28); the principle of 
accommodation ; etc. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


JESUS MANIFESTED AS THE SON OF GOD. 


STUDIES 
By Wi R. Harper AND GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 


(Copyrighted by the STUDENT PUBLISHING CO.] 


3. Chapter 17: 20-26. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 20, 21. I pray also for all who believe through their word, that 
they may all be one in us, as we are one, that men may believe that I 
am from Thee. 


2) vs. 22, 23. I have given them the glory Thou gavest me; that they in 
us may be completely one as we are, that men may know that Thou 
didst send me and lovedst them as me. 


3) v. 24. Father grant that they may be with me, beholding my glory 
given me from Thee because of thy eternal love for me. 


4) vs. 25, 26. Righteous Father, I knew Thee though the world did not; 
these knew that I am from Thee; I will reveal Thee to them as I have 
done, that Thou mayest love them as me and I be in them. 


2. May all believers be One in Us: These requests I 
make also in behalf of all believers through all time. For 
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them all I pray that they may be one body not only in them- 
selves, but also because I am in them and Thou in me, a per- 
fect unity in us. For this purpose I bestow on them what 
Thou gavest me, the glory of my self-sacrificing love, to the 
end that they may know my divine mission and thy love for 
me. May they share my glorious lot. When the world knew 
Thee not, I made Thee known to them and I open the way 
for the gift of thy love to them through thy love for myself 
in them. 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 


1) For them also, etc. (v. 20), i. e. the preceding petitions are made on behalf of these 
others as well as of the first disciples. 


2) the glory (v.22), is this (a) heavenly exaltation, or (b) self-sacrificing love ? 


3) where Jam (v. 24), is this (a) where I am to be, i. e. in heavenly glory, or (b) where 
Iam now, in the glory of self-sacrificing love? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) And the glory, etc. (v.22), i.e. (a) I have prayed that they may be one (b) in us; 
(c) that this may be accomplished, (d) I share with them my glorious privilege of 
self-sacrificing love, the attribute of God, (e) that the one common love may unite 
us, (f) lin Thee and they in me, (g) thus shall Thy love be manifested through me 
to them. 


2) us. 25, 26, i.e. note that this is the conclusion and foundation of the preceding 
prayers, (a) when the world knew Thee not, I knew Thee and these disciples knew 
my divine mission, (b) I manifested Thee in Thy real nature to them, (c) and 
shall continue this manifestation, (d) they are, therefore, worthy of Thy keeping; 
(e) and I have done all this, (f) that as Thou didst love me when I served Thee on 
earth, (g) Thou mayest love them, (h) I being in them their life and power. 


3. Historical Points : 


1) Consider the point of time at which this prayer was offered—immediately after the 
second conversation (ch. 16)? 


2) Inquire into the relation of this prayer to the experience of agony in Gethsemane 
(a) in time, (b) in logical relation (1) could the same person have been in so exalted 
a mood immediately before that mournful experience, (2) cf, 12:27, (c) what light 
does it throw on Jesus’ nature and character? 


4. Literary Data: 
1) Note characteristic language and elements of style. 


2) Investigate the question of the source of the writer’s knowledge of this prayer, (a) 
did he hear it uttered, (b) could he have remembered it exactly so long, (c) cf. 
14:26, (4) may he have reproduced it in different though substantially equivalent 
language, (e) why was it omitted in the other Gospels? 


5. Review: 
These studies in re-examination prepare the student to review now 1 and 2, 
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4. Religious Teaching: One more chief thing Jesus desires 
for his disciples—this Unity in God and the Son, a unity having 
its ground in the common possession of the power of love. We may 
not understand how this can be, but we can, in the spirit of Jesus, 
love Him and love men for whose sakes He came from the Father. : i 


Résumé. 
JESUS MANIFESTED AS THE SON OF GOD. 


Part |. The Introduction. 


Division I. Word” and the world. 1:1-13. 
Division II. Zhe “ Word” ts Jesus Christ. 1:14-18. 


Part Il. The Early Manifestation of Jesus and the Belief on Him. 


Division I. The Testimonies of John. 1:19-36. 
Division Il. Belief of the First Disciples. 1:37-51. 
DIVISION III. Zhe First Sign in Galilee. 2:1-12. 
DIVISION IV. The Manifestation in Judea. 2:13-3:36. 
Division V. The Manifestation in Samaria. 4:1-42. 
DIVISION VI. The Second Sign in Galilee. 4:43-54- 


Part Ill. The Central Manifestation and the Conflict. 


Division I. Outbreak of Opposition at Jerusalem. 5: 1-47. 

Division Il. Zhe Crisis of Galilean Faith. 6:1-71. 

DIvIsION III. Clearer Light and Sharper Conflict at Jerusalem. 7:31-8:59. 
DIvIsion IV. The Formal Breach with the Religious Leaders. 9:1-10: 42. 
Division V. Zhe Great Sign and its Issue. 111-57. 

DIVISION VI. The Last Appeal and the Solemn Judgment. 12:1-50. 


Part IV. The Final Manifestation and the Victory. 
Division I. The Master and his Friends. 13:1—17:26. 


§ 1. 13:1-20. A Lesson of Love’s Service. 
§ 2. 13:21-30. The Betrayer disclosed and separated. 
§ 3. 13:31-14:30. The First Conversation : Life. 
1. 13:31-14:7. ‘‘My Exaltation is at hand though separation 
from you.” 
7 2. 14:8-24. ‘‘Such separation means greater blessing to you, if 
you love me.” 
93. 14:25-31. ‘‘ Be strong, therefore.” 
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§ 4. 15:1-16:33. The Second Conversation : Work. 
#1. #15:1-17. ‘Live in my love and thus be useful.” 
“[ 2. 15:18-16:4a. ‘As my friends you will be well hated.” 
J 3. 16:46-15. ‘‘ But my going will bring the Helper, the Spirit of 
Truth.” 


J 4. 16:16-33. ‘‘ Look forward: soon come Joy and Victory.” 
§ 5. 17:1-26. The Prayer. 

9 1. 17:1-5. ‘* Father, now glorify thy Son.” 

4 2. 17:6-19. ‘* Keep and consecrate these my disciples.” 

| 3. 17:20-26. ‘‘ May all believers in me be one in us.” 


Division Il. 18:1-19:42. The Victory of the Humiliation. 


REMARK.—After the crowning manifestation of himself Jesus must meet the last assault 
of hisenemies. They are to enter into conflict with him more vigorously, more confidently 
than ever before. They will apparently gain the advantage. Jesus will be overcome. 
But it is because he makes no opposition now to their assaults. Yet in his submission he 
conquers. Whether in one place or another, whether before priest or ruler he is to mani- 
fest his superiority so that in humiliation he is yet victorious, 


§ 1. Chapter 18; 1-11. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) V. 1. After the words Jesus crosses the Kidron into a garden with the 
disciples. 
2) vs. 2,3. Judas, the betrayer, familiar with the place from the dis- 


ciples’ repeated visits with Jesus, leads soldiers and officers from the 
authorities, having weapons and lights. 


3) vs. 4-6. Jesus, aware of the issue, meets them as they come with Judas. 
When he tells them that he is Jesus whom they seek, they fall back on 
the ground. 

4) vs. 7-9. Again assuring them that he is the man he says, Then let these 
go—thus fulfilling the prophecy, I have lost none of thine given to me. 


5) vs. 10,11. Then Simon cuts off the ear of Malchus, the high priest’s 


servant, but Jesus says, Put back your sword. Shall I not drink what 
my Father has given? 


2. Inthe Garden: Jesus passes over Kidron into a gar- 
den whither Judas comes with atroop. Jesus meets them; 
they fall to the earth before him. He delivers himself up 
with a request for the life of his disciples and when Peter 
wounds Malchus, Jesus rebukes his violence and says, ‘‘ Shall 
I not accept my Father’s will?” 
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3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases : 
1) Went forth (v. 1), from whence? (a) the upper room, (b) the temple courts? 
2) brook Kidron, cf. CBJ. 
3) Anowing all the things (v. 4), and therefore voluntarily enduring them. 
4) went forth, cf. CBJ. 


5) whom seek ye? why say this? (a) to draw their attention upon himself, (b) to secure 
immunity for the disciples. 


6) Jam (v.5), cf. 8:58. 


2. Connections of Thought : 


1) When therefore he said, etc. (v. 6), is this (a) since Judas was with them, (b) and 
presumably (1) had either told them of Jesus’ power, or (2) was suddenly startled 
by his Master’s appearance or familiar tones, (c) and communicated fear to the 
rest, (d) therefore they fell, etc. 


2) Simon Peter, therefore, etc. (v. 10), cf. CBJ. 


3. Manners and Customs: 


1) Ofttimes resorted, etc. (v.2), (a) note custom here alluded to, (b) what was its 
purpose ? (c) how does this bear on the motive of Jesus’ present visit ? 


2) the band (v. 3), (a) cf. CBJ., (b) probable purpose of this ? 


4. Comparison of Material : 


1) Read and note additional material furnished by the other Gospels on this scene, 
(a) are both representations harmonious? (b) note omission here of the “‘ agony.” 


2) word . . . which he spake (v. 9), compare this quotation with the original and 
note (a) the differences, (b) their significance ? 
5. Literary Data: 


1) Name was Maichus (vs. 10), (a) proof that the writer was familiar with the circum- 
stances? (b) why is the name omitted in other Gospels? 


2) Observe other evidences of an eyewitness. 


6. Review: 
The study just pursued may be used in criticizing 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: An example of moral courage as 
given—courage that faces death because of the call of duty. Trace 
out the elements of that courage and its lessons. 


$ 2. Chapter 18: 12-27. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 12-14. So the officials seize, bind and lead Jesus to Annas, father- 
in-law to Caiaphas, the high priest who had told them that it was best 
for one to die for the people. 
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2) vs. 15-18. Simon and another disciple follow. The latter enters in 
with Jesus, leaving Simon outside, but soon secures his admission from 
the portress. She asks Peter whether he is a disciple of Jesus. He 
replies, No, and stands with the officers and servants warming them- 
selves at the fire. 

3) VS. 19-21. Jesus, to the high priest’s questions as to his disciples and 
teaching, answers, My teaching was done openly. These heard and 
can tell. 

4) vs. 22-24. Because of these words he is reproved and smitten by an 
official. He replies, Testify, if I have spoken evil. Otherwise, why 
smite me? Then Annas sends him bound to Caiaphas. 


5) vs. 25-27. People at the fire ask Simon whether he is Jesus’ disciple. 
A kinsman of Malchus says, I saw you in the garden with him. To all 
he replies, No. The cock crows. 


2. In the High priest’s House: Jesus is therefore seized 
and bound and examined before Annas by his son-in-law the 
high priest Caiaphas who . . . . Invited to tell of his 
teaching, Jesus replies, ‘‘Ask these who heard me for I 
taught openly.” Atthisanswer ... . . ., but Jesus 
with dignity protests against such treatment. Then he is 
sent to Caiaphas. 

Meanwhile Peter . . . . secures entrance to the 
house. Not only at the door but standing’ at the fire Peter is 
questioned . . . . but deniest. At the third denial 
the cock crows. 


3- Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 
1) High priest . . . asked (v.19), is this (a) Annas, or (b) Caiaphas? 
2) these know (v. 21), who, (a) some disciples near by, e. g. Peter, or (b) the by- 
standers, his enemies ? 


3) of 1 have spoken evil, etc. (v. 23), does Jesus refer (a) to his reply just made, or (b) 
to all his teaching ? . 


.2. Connections of Thought: 


1) For he was, etc. (v. 13), i. e. (a) you would not expect that Jesus would be led there 
first, (b) the reason is that he was, etc. 


2) now Cataphas was, etc. (v. 14) cf. CBJ. 


3) the high priest, therefore, etc. (v.19), i. e. (a) since Jesus had been brought before 
Annnas, (b) Caiaphas asked him questions, (c) to draw out evidence, (d) as to who 
and how many were his disciples, (e) and what kind of teaching he gave, (f) as 
though he were at the head of a secret organization, (g) Jesus replies (1) my teaching 
is known to all, (2) even these bystanders can tell you what it is, (3) I will not 
betray my disciples. 
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3. Manners and Customs: r 


1) Study the form and details of a Jerusalem house as suggested in vs. 15, 16. 
2) fire of coals (v. 18), note time of year, climate, means of protection. 


4. Comparison of Material : 


Study the various accounts of Peter’s denial, and, noting their differences, seek to 
harmonize them, cf. CBJ. Appendix. 


5. Historical Points : 


1) Annas (v. 13), investigate his history, (a) points given here, (b) testimony of 
Josephus, CBJ. 


2) Study this trial (?) of Jesus, (a) is it official or informal? (b) compare with Mt. 
26 : 57-68, (Cc) why was the other left out? 


6. Literary Data: 


1) Another disciple (v.15), probability that he is the author? 
2) kinsman, etc. (v. 26), (a) mark of an eyewitness, (b) note other similar points. 
3) Why is Peter's denial told in this Gospel ? cf. CBJ. 


7. Review: 


The student may review as previously directed. 


4. Religious Teaching: The fall of Peter is full of instruc- 
tion in respect to the folly of putting one’s self into the way of 
temptation without forethought, untrained by experience, when one 
ts ignorant of self. The best of motives will not avail without in- 
ward strength. And thus appears the contrast—FPeter denying his 
Master at the moment the Master refuses to betray his disciples. 


§ 3. Chapter 18: 28—19: 16. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) V. 28. They take Jesus to the palace early, but in order to be free to 
eat the passover they stay without. 


2) vs. 29-32. Pilate asks for their accusation, They reply, We bring him 
as an evil doer. When Pilate bids them deal with him, they answer, 
We have no right to put to death—thus fulfilling Jesus’ prophecy as to 
the manner of his death. 


3) vs. 33-35. Pilate calls Jesus within and asks him, Are you the King of 
the Jews? He answers, Who is behind this question? Pilate says, 
Your own people brought you here. What is wrong with you? 


4) v. 36. Jesus replies, My kingdom is not earthly, otherwise my servants 
would resist my capture by the Jews. 
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5) vs. 37, 38a. To Pilate’s question, Are you a king then? Jesus replies, 
You say so. This is my original destination,—to testify to the truth. 
Those that are of the truth hear. Pilate says, What is truth? 

6) vs. 38-406. He announces that he finds Jesus not guilty, and asks 
whether the custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast shall be observed 
by releasing the King of the Jews. They reply, No, but Barabbas,— 
a robber. 


7) 19:1-3. Pilate has Jesus scourged ; the soldiers put a crown and robe 
on him crying, Hail, King of the Jews, and strike him. 


8) vs. 4-7. Pilate, saying that he finds no crime in him, presents him in 
this guise and adds, Behold this man. The authorities cry, Crucify 
him, but Pilate replies, Do so yourselves for I find him not guilty. They 
Teply, His claim to be Son of God makes him guilty in our law. 

9) vs. 8,9. Pilate, afraid on hearing this, returns and asks Jesus Whence 
are you? No reply is given. 


10) vs. 10, 11. Pilate adds, Why not speak when the power lies with me 
to release or crucify you? Jesus answers, All your power comes from 
above. Therefore the worse sin lies with the one delivering me up to 
you. 

II) vs. 12-14. Trying to release him, Pilate is accused by them of ceasing 
to be Ceesar’s friend ; so he brings Jesus out and, sitting as a judge at 
the Pavement, about the sixth hour he says, Behold your King. 

12) vs. 15,16. They cry out, Crucify him, and to Pilate’s question, Cru- 
cify your king? they answer, Cesar alone is our king ; whereon Jesus is 
delivered up for crucifixion. 


2. Before the Roman: From Caiaphas Jesus is conveyed 
to Pilate who meets them outside the Practorium that they 
may be freefrom ... . ., calls for their accusation 
which they give in general terms, finally declaring that he is 
worthy of death which Pilate must inflict. Pilate asks Jesus 
about his kingship who, assured that the ‘‘ Jews” are respon- 
sible for such an accusation, says . . . . . Pilate dis- 
misses the complaint and invites them to ask his release 
according to the Passover custom, but they call for the rob- 
ber Barabbas. Thereupon Jesus is scourged and when the 


soldiers . . . . . heis displayed before the Jews and 
declared innocent. The reply ... . . ., an answer 
which startles Pilate who . . . . Jesus says, ‘‘ You are 


notsoresponsible astheyfor . . . .,” Thecrythatheis 
posing as no friend of Czsar, moves Pilate to condemn Jesus 
to crucifixion while in response to his taunt of, ‘Crucify 
your King ?” they respond, ‘‘ Cesar only is our King.” 
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3. - Re-examination of the Material : 
1. Words and Phrases : 


1) Bear witness, etc. (v. 37), i. e. reveal in myself and thus testify to the truth con™ 
cerning God. 


2) what ts truth (v. 38), cf. CBJ. 
3) behold the man (14:5), what was the spirit of Pilate here? 
4) more afraid (v. 8), than when before ? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) They answered, etc. (v.30), i. e. (a) you ask for an accusation, (b) it is not sufficient 
that we say he has done wrong? (c) they expected no trouble in having the sentence 
pronounced. 


2) Jesus answered, etc. (v. 34), i.e. (a) Pilate had in mind a definite charge against 
him, (b) he asks who originated that charge, (c) in order to fix the guilt on the 
proper parties. 

3) then Pilate, therefore, etc. (19:1), i. €. (a) because Pilate wished to relase him, (b) 
but had failed thus far, (c) ‘herefore, with a view to saving him from death, (d) he 
scourged him. 


4) Jesus answered him, etc. (v. 11), i.e. (a) you claim power to punish me irrespective 
of my guilt or innocence, (b) whatever power you have is given you from the 
righteous God, (c) to use it unrighteously is a sin against the giver of it, (d) but to 
tempt you and constrain you so to use it is worse still, (e) ‘herefore these “‘ Jews"’ 
who have done so have the greater sin. 


3. Manners and Customs: 


1) palace (v. 28), cf. marg. 
2) scourged (19:1), note manner and effect of scourging. 


3) preparation of the Passover (v. 14), i. e. either (a) preparation for the Passover, i. e. 
the day before, or (b) preparation for the Sabbath of the Passover feast, i. e. Pass- 
over Friday. 


4) stxth hour, is this (a) 12 o'clock (noon) or (b) 6 o’clock a. m. ? 


4. Historical Points: 


1) Might eat, etc. (v. 28), consider various views, (a) passover was to be eaten the 
next evening and they must keep free from defilement, or (b) they had delayed 
eating that night in order to apprehend Jesus and wanted now to do so without 
delay, cf. CBJ. 


2) Pilate (v.20), learn of his history and character. 
3) #t zs not lawful, etc. (v. 31), cf. CBJ. 


$s. i of Material : 


Read our parallel material in other Gospels ; note the special purpose governing use 
of material here, (a) the victory of Jesus in humiliation, (b) in contrast with self- 
degradation of the ** Jews,”’ and (c) the undisguised interest and respect shown by 
Pilate. 


6. Review: 


The student may employ the material of this re-examination in review of t and 2. 
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4. Religious Teaching: Over against the moral courage of 
Jesus lies the moral cowardice of Pilate and the moral degredation 
of the Jews.” 


§ 4. Chapter 19: 17—42. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 17-19. Taking Jesus, carrying his cross, to Golgotha they crucify 
him between two others, a title written by Pilate being put on the cross, 
Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews. 


2) vs. 20-22. As the place is near the city and the title in Hebrew, Latin 
and Greek, it is read by many Jews, the chief priests of whom ask 
Pilate to change it to, He said I am the King of the Jews. He refuses. 

3) vs. 23, 24. Having crucified him the soldiers . 


4) vs. 25-27. Near the cross are Jesus’ mother and other women. See- 
ing her with the beloved disciple he says to her, Woman see your son, 
and to him, See your mother. The disciple thereon takes her to his 
home. 


5) vs. 28-30. Now Jesus, aware that the end is come, says, in fulfillment 
of Scripture, I thirst. Having taken some vinegar held to his mouth 
he says, It is finished, droops his head and dies. 


6) vs. 31-37. The Jews and Pilate not to let the bodies stay over the Sab- 
bath, a high day. So the soldiers break the legs of the others, but 
Jesus, being dead, is pierced by a spear in the side and blood and water 
flow out. I tell what I — saw, that you may believe. For this ful- 
filled the Scriptures 


7) vs. 38-42. Then Joseph, a secret disciple, obtains from Pilate Jesus’ 
body and with Nicodemus who brings spices he lays Jesus in a new 
tomb near at hand on account of the ‘‘ Preparation.” 


2. On the Cross: The ‘‘ Jews” receive Jesus and at 
Golgatha he is crucified, Pilate placing as an inscription 
_ above him the words, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
Jews. The ‘Jews’” leaders, though exasperated at it, are 
unable to induce Pilate to alter it. 

The soldiers divide his garments among them, casting lots 
for the tunic—thus fulfilling Scripture. 

Jesus notices his mother by the cross and consigns her to 
the care of the beloved disciple. 
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With full consciousness of the end, he asks for a draught to 
quench his thirst and then, with the words ‘It is finished,” 
let his spirit depart. 

Fearing that the Sabbath would be defiled with the dead 
bodies, the Jews . . . . Thus Scripture is again ful- 
filled. He is buried in a new tomb by Joseph of Arimathea, 
hitherto a secret disciple, who asks Pilate for his body, Nico- 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 


1) They took (v. 17), cf. CBJ. 

2) in the midst (v. 18), (a) was it in mockery (1) of Jesus, or (2) of the Jews; (b) by 
whose authority was it done? 

3) behold thy son (v. 26), (a) is this (1) renunciation of all earthly relationship to fulfil 
the Father’s will, or (2) a final act of filial love? (b) why consigned to this disciple ? 

4) gave up his spirit (v. 30), cf. CBJ. 

5) a high day (v. 31), because either (a) it coincided with the Passover, or (b) was the 
second day of the Feast. 


6) blood and water (v. 34), observe (a) the probable physical cause, (b) the deeper sym- 
bolic reference in the writer’s mind. 


2. Connections of Thought: 


The chief priests, etc. (v. 21), i. e. (a) as this title was made so prominent, (b) and it 
endorsed Jesus’ Messianic claims, (c) and yet cast dishonor upon the “ Jews,” (d) 
therefore etc.; (e) did Pilate intend to dishonor Jesus or the “ Jews?” 


3. Manner and Customs: 


1) Hebrew, etc. (v. 20), note the languages spoken in Palestine, etc. 

2) garments (v. 23), observe the ordinary clothing of a Jew as suggested here. 

3) the Preparation (v. 31), of what? 

4) Notice method of Jewish burial (v8. 39-42), (a) the tomb, (b) the spices (1) decide why 
spices were used, (2) significance of so great a weight here? (c) the whole scene as 
disclosing (1) the honor Jesus received in his death, (2) from disciples hitherto un- 
known as such. 


4. Historical Points: 


1) his Mother, etc. (v. 25), consider (a) when there were three or four women, (b) if the 
latter who is the “‘ mother’s sister,” (c) why is she here unnamed? cf. CBJ. 


2) Sum up the significance of the whole scene from the writer’s point of view,—to 
show the victory in spite of apparent defeat : , 
(a) the exaltation of Jesus by Pilate in his crucifixion, 
(b) the mockery of the “* Jews” by Pilate in thus exalting Jesus, 
(c) the voluntariness of Jesus’ death, 
(d) his self command, 
(e) his burial, that of a king. 
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5. Comparison of Material: 


1) They shall look, etc. (v. 37), (a) cf. Zech. 12:10, (b) note that this is taken directly 
from the Hebrew, (c) is the writer then familiar with Hebrew? 


2) Make comparisons with the Synoptical material on these points, studying espec- 
ially the differences (?) as to the day and hour of the crucifixion, cf. CBJ. for one 
side and Milligan and Moulton (Int. Rev. Comm.) for the other. 

6. Literary Data: 


1) called in Hebrew, etc. (v. 17), what light thrown on the writer’s antecedents ? 


2) the disciple, etc. (v. 26), (a) recall preceding similar cases and keep the question in- 
volved before the mind, (b) light on his social position ? 


3) he that hath seen, etc. (v. 35), (a) is this the writer speaking? cf. CBJ. (b) note the 
purpose of this witnessing, (c) its bearing on the purpose of the Gospel. 


7. Review: 


The student may review carefully, by the help of this material, points 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: We behold the majesty of the suffer- 
ing Saviour, victorious even on the cross over his enemies, mant- 
Sesting love for his own even then, voluntarily giving up life, and 
in his death calling forth the faith and courage of hitherto secret 
disciples. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, ACCORDING 
TO THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED VIEWS 
OF ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


Bible students everywhere are eager for a formulation of 
the results of the present scholarly criticism upon the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. Such a formulation should not 
be hastened. Time is necessary to clarify those results of 
inconsistences, of gross speculations, of theological bias, and 
of the idiosyncrasies of the individual scholars who have 
worked them out. But the hour is at hand when the con- 
clusions which have been reached in a generation of study 
upon the Old Testament literature, by the ablest scholars of 
all countries, can be presented to the general public in a 
form, not final, but approaching finality. Such a presenta- 
tion of the Documentary hypothesis of the Hexateuch, as 
now generally agreed upon by scholars, is soon to be made 
in the projected translation of the Old Testament by Prof. 
Paul Haupt and others, noticed on another page. Another 
subject of investigation, quite as interesting and more impor- 
tant, is that of the chronological arrangement of the Old 
Testament literature, which shall show just when each book, 
and the several portions of the divisible books, arose, or at 
least received its present form. An attempt to present such 
a synopsis has been made by Prof. C. H. Cornill, of the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg, in his recent Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament. His presentation is clear, accurate, and complete, 
and the work is of high merit and importance. We there- 
fore give the synopsis in full below. It will not be under- 
stood that in every detail there is perfect harmony among 
the advanced scholars, but there is a general agreement 
among them regarding the arrangement as a whole which is 
significant, which means perhaps that their work has been 
faithfully done, according to the true canons of historical and 
literary criticism, and that in the main their results will in 
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nill’s summary : 
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Following is Prof. Cor- 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT WRITINGS ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS OF THE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION. 


PERIOD BEFORE THE KINGS. 


The Song of Deborah. 


THE EARLIEST PERIOD UNDER THE KINGS. 


David's authentic Song of the Bow, II. Sam. i. 19-27. 
Solomon’s authentic Temple Dedication Prayer, I. Kings viii. 12, 13 (LXX.). 


PERIOD OF THE DIVIDED KINGDOMS. 


Israel, 


Judah. 


The so-called Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 1-27. 
The Book of Covenant, Exod. xxi.—xxiii. 


The Book of the wars of Jehovah. 


| The Book of the Just. 


THE ORIGINAL BALAAM PROPHECIES. 


The oldest Ephraimitic historical nar- 
tatives, worked by E. into Judges 
and Samuel. 

Ephraimitic accounts concerning 
Elisha and Elijah embodied in I. 
Kings xvii. to II. Kings xiii. 

The so-called blessing of Moses, Deut. 
xxxiii. ; about 800. 


In the time of Jehoshaphat the 

following : 

About 760, Amos, from Judah, but 
laboring in Israel exclusively. 

About 750, the great historical work 
of the Elohist. 

Hosea i.-iii. 

In the anarchy after the downfall 
of the Dynasty of Jehu the fol- 
lowing: 

Between 738 and 735, Hos. iv.-xiv. 


Jahvist J' in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
about 850. 


In the time of Usziah and Jeroboam 
II. the following : 
About 780, the anonymous Jewish 
prophet in Isa. xv.-xvi., the oldest 
prophetic writing extant. 


In the year of Uzziah's death (735 ?). 
Isaiah’s consecration as a prophet. 
From 735 to 722: 
Isa. vi. 1, 2, 3; ii.-iv. ; v. ; ix. 7-10; 
iv. 17; vii. ; viii. 1-9 ; vi. ; xi. 1-9; 
i. 4-9; xviii.-xxxii. 
Before 722: 
Micah i.-iii. 
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AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF SAMARIA, 722. 


722, Isa. xiv. 28-32 (?). 
Still in the time of Ahaz, J*, according to Budde; at any rate, before 700. 
The original Obadiah, according to Ewald. 


IN THE TIME OF SARGON, 722-705. 
Isa. xvi. 13, 14; [xxxi. 11-17]; xx. (from the year 711); x. 6-34; xiv. 24,-27(?). 
IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB. 

Before 704, Isa. xviii. ; xxxix. 5-7. 

Before 701, Isa. xxii. 15-25. 

701, Isa. xxviii. 31 ; xxxvii. 6, 7(?), 22-32; xxii. 1-14. 

After 701, Isa. i. 10-17; xix. 

Still in the times of Hezekiah(?), the Judean Temple narratives in II. Kings 
xi., xii.; xvi.; xviii. 4, 14-16; and an account of the deliverance of the 
Temple and of Jerusalem, which is worked up in II. Kings xviii. 17-19, 37: 
possibly also in I. Kings, 6, 7(?). 

IN THE TIME OF MANASSEH. 

Micah vi. 1—vii. 6. 

Isa. lvi. g9—Ivii. 13 (?) ; lix. 3-162 (?). 

About 650 E*, A revision of E. by an Ephraimite who had remained in Pales- 
tine on the basis of the development of prophetic thought. 

J, Union and harmonizing of J' and J? in the Primitive narratives, and other 
younger Jahvistic and pre-Deuteronomic pieces. 

Rj, Union and harmonizing of J and E ; the second half of the seventh century 
being yet pre-Deuteronomic. 


IN THE TIME OF JOSIAH. 

About 630, Zephaniah. 

627, Jeremiah’s consecration as a prophet. 

About 624, Nahum. 

621, Proclamation of the original Book of Deuteronomy, which had been 
written a short time before, and the reform of the cultus based theron. 

Song of Hannah, I. Sam. ii. 1-10, in the time of Josiah(?), but certainly pre- 
exilic. 

IN THE TIME OF JEHOIACHIM. 

Jer. xiii. 

Psa. Ixxxix. (?). 

597, Ezekiel banished together with the king. 


IN THE TIME OF ZEDEKIAH. 


592, Ezekiel’s consecration as a prophet in Babylonia. 
Before 586, Jer. xx. 7-18; xxi. 11—xxxiii. 40; xxiv.; xlix. 34-39; xxxii.; 
xxxiii. 4-13. 
AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 
Jer. xxx.-xxxi. 
BABYLONIAN EXILE. 
First Half. 
About 580, Isa. xxiii. 
October, 572, Composition and completion of the Book of Ezekiel. 
April, 570, Addition of supplement to Ezek. xxix. 17-21. 
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The two separate editions and revisions of the original books of Deuteronomy 
by Dh and Dp, 
Lamentations 2 and 4 younger than Ezekiel; 1 and 5 soon after. 


Second Half. 

The redaction of the great exilic historical work written in the spirit of Deu- 
teronomy for the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges by Rd. and for Kings by 
Rd. (?). 

P', The first systematic compilation of a priestly character. 

Biographical parts of the Book of Jeremiah, and practically the completion of 
the whole book. 

Isa. xxi. 1-10 (and 11-17 ?) 

Isa. xl.-xlviii., between 546 and 538. 

Isa. xiii., 2-14; xxiii. ; and xxxiv., xxxv., shortly before 538. < 


THE PERSIAN PERIOD. 


After 538, Psa. cxxxvii. (?). 
After 536, Isa. xlix.—lxvi. 


September to December, 520, Haggai. 
November, 520, to December, 518, Zech. i.-viii. 
About 500, written in Babylon. 
Before 458, Malachi. 

UNION OF AND P!, 


About 450, Aramaic history of the building of the Temple and the walls. 

About 444, Proclamation of the priestly legislation, P' plus P’. 

After 444, Ezra’s Memoirs. 

After 432, Nehemiah’s Memoirs. 

About 400, Essentially completion of the Hexateuch by Rp. 

Revision and excerpting of the Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah by the author 
of Ezra x. and Neh. viii. 1—ix. 5. 


IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Final redaction of the historical books, Gen. xiv. Px in the Hexateuch Rp, 
in Judges and Samuel. 

Joel, probably after 400. 

The canonical Obadiah, according to Hitzig, in 312. 


ea Probably from the Greek period. 


The bulk of the Psalms from the time of the second Temple, and older than 
Chronicles. 
Song of Songs (?) 
THE GKEEK PERIOD. 
About 330, Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. 
About 300, The Chronicler ; also, the author of the Ezra-Nehemiah book in its 
present form. 
About 280, Zech. ix,—xiv. 
About 275, Translation of the Pentateuch into Greek ; beginning of the LXX. 
Before 250, Secondary and reproducing prophetic writings : 
Isa. ii. 2-4; iv. 5,6; xi. 10—xii. 6; xxxii. 1-8 ; xxxii. g—xxxiii. 24. 
Jer. iii. 17, 18; v. 20-22; x. 1-16; xv. 11-14; xvii. 19-27; xxv. 30-38; xxxi. 
35-37 ; XXxii. 17-23 ; xxxiii. 2, 3; 1., ili. 58. 
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Hos. i. 7; ii. 1-3; iii. 5; iv. 15a. 
Amos ii. 4, 5; iv. 13; v. 8, 9; ix. 5, 6. 
Micah iv. 1-4, 11-14; v. 1-3, 6-14, and ii. 12, 13; iv. 5-10; v. 4,5; vii. 7-20. 
Hab. ii. 9-20 ; 3(?). 
Zeph. iii. 14-20, and portions in chaps. ii. and iii. 
About 250, Completion of the prophetic canon. 
Job, under all circumstances later than Proverbs. 
204, Ecclesiastes, according to Hitzig. 
The latest retouching of the historical and prophetic books on the basis of the 
Septuagint. 
THE MACCABEAN PERIOD. 
Psa. xliv. ; Ixxiv. ; xxix. ; and Ixxxiii. certainly. 
January, 164, Daniel. 
About 130, Esther. 
About 100, Actual close of the Old Testament canon. 
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General Comments. 


Prof. Wm. F. Moulton, D. D., the eminent English Wesleyan Greek scholar, 
and Prof. Robert L. Bensly, LL. D., lecturer on Hebrew and Arabic at Cam- 
bridge University, both of whom were members of the English Revision 
Committees, have been secured for the Faculty of the new Chicago University. 
Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans of Lane Theological Seminary has been called to 
the chair of Hebrew in Bala Hall, the theological seminary of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. Mr. Edw. T. Harper, Ph. D., entered upon his duties as 
Prof. of Hebrew in Chicago Theological Seminary with an address upon 
Assyriology in its Relation to the Old Testament. 


In the National Museum at Washington, D.C., a collection has been ar- 
ranged to exhibit the brotherhood of religions. Among many others, and 
close to those of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, is the case devoted to Jewish 
ceremonials. It contains a number of old manuscripts, one a scroll of the 
Pentateuch, another an illuminated MS copy of the book of Esther. There are 
several Mezzuzoth of reed and metal, each containing a small scroll upon 
which is written selections from the Law. A castellated metal spice-box, in- 
tended for the Habdalah service, is interesting, as are also the vestments and 
lamps. Such a collection, in such a place, is only a just testimonial to the sig- 
nificance of the Hebrew religion and people in world and church history. 


Two. important series of articles on Assyriology are announced to begin im- 
mediate appearance in the Exfosztory Times (London). The first series is 
upon ‘‘ The Old Testament and the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” to be contributed 
by Mr. Pinches of the British Museum. Mr. Pinches is one of the best Assy- 
rian scholars, and has access, by his position, to the freshest sources of 
information on this subject. He will incorporate and correct Schrader’s latest 
edition, traverse the whole field of discovery in his department, and present 
all the new material recently obtained. The second series is by Prof. Sayce, 
the eminent Assyriologist, who will discuss ‘‘The Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments,” his first article appearing in the October number. From these 
two scholars we may expect a trustworthy presentation of the whole field of 
Assyriological study—the quantity, character and value of the material which 
has been obtained, as well as the contribution which it makes, and the signifi- 
cance which it has with regard to Old Testament problems, for which Assyrian 
research is principally interesting. 


Prof. Hilprecht writes instructively and entertainingly, in current numbers of 
the Sunday School Times, upon State and Family Life in Egypt. The form 
of state organization, he says, varied greatly in the older, middle and later 
periods. During the later period, when Israel was in Egypt, the hereditary 
nobility was abolished, and the territory formerly held by them (for the peas- 
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ants were not free holders) was owned by the Pharaoh, or ruler, who let it out 
to his subjects for a heavy rental. Slavery was prevalent, and the slave trade 
flourished. But there was a free middle class who maintained a true family 
life, a general high culture and civilization. The laws of Egypt, brief and 
strict, had in view the welfare of the land and the people. Their rights were 
well protected, but they paid for it in excessive taxes. The burden of this, 
and the corruption of their religion, were prime causes in the decline of the 
Egyptian state. In the family, the principles of love, piety and morality pre- 
vailed. In the older period the position of woman was hardly below that 
which she occupies in the civilized countries of to-day. Monogamy prevailed, 
and the family life was exceptionally pure and refined. The relation between 
the parents and the children present a most attractive picture. The child re- 
ceived careful training in reading, writing, manners, ethics and mathematics. 
Of course there was degeneration in social and family life as the nation de- 
clined, but Egypt—the true, strong, pure Egypt, is worthy of our admiration 
and study. 


How many eyes have watched for it, how eagerly, how impatiently? The 
dawn of a new literature upon the Old Testament and its problems has come. 
Fore-tokenings had already appeared, as in Driver’s /sazah and Dods’ Gene- 
szs. But now the students of the Hebrew Scriptures can begin to see the 
morning. ‘Two works of the first importance have just been announced. The 
new Hebrew Lexicon, edited by Drs. Briggs and Brown of Union Seminary, 
together with Prof. Driver of Oxford, of which the first part, nearly covering 
Aleph, is now in print. This means a work which will present the latest re- 
sults of scholarship in the most accurate and useful form. The second 
significant work is that of Prof. Driver entitled ‘‘The Literature of the Old 
Testament,” a good sized volume published in this country by Scribners. 
There was no good Old Testament Introduction but there was a crying need 
for one. Wright’s work in the Theological Educator series was valuable, but 
too small and fragmentary, to be satisfactory. Driver’s book will receive 
more extensive notice later, but one who is familiar with the Oxford professor's 
work will already be assured of the rare value of this publication. The book 
appears as the first of the International Theological Library edited by Prof. 
Briggs of this country and Prof. Salmond of England, from which series bib- 
lical scholars will expect the very essence of what is latest and best in the 
study of the Scriptures. All hail to the dawn of an adequate literature upon 
the Old Testament, at present the subject matter of investigation by all special 
students of the Bible. 


The Andover Review for October sets forth editorially the Religious Rea- 
son for Biblical Criticism. It affirms that those whose lives are given honestly 
to applying the principles of critical research to the Bible are ministering to a 
vital necessity of the church. The Bible must be tested by the canons of lit- 
erary criticism: authenticity, authorship, circumstancesof composition. Fur- 
ther than that the principles of historical criticism must be applied to it. The 
writings through which we learn of the historic self-revelation of God must be 
regarded as history. Its events must be seen in their order and their mutual 
relations, and in their connection with the correlated facts of the world’s life. 
He sees best the divine thought conveyed in the life of the Hebrew people who 
has the best knowledge of its life, who sees most clearly its development both 
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in physical strength and spiritnal stature, who estimates most accurately the 
forces, moral and physical, which by their mutual and combined action made 
it what it was. Such knowledge cannot be gained merely by reading the 
books of the Old Testament. The information they give is fragmentary, and, 
it must be owned, not altogether accurate. To be put toits best use, this in- 
formation must be arranged, and to some extent corrected by the critical 
faculty. It must also be set into connection with extra Biblical events. Old 
Testament criticism is to-day doing just this work for the church. The true 
student of the Bible will be a Christian student, recognizing the spiritual ele- 
ments in the life recorded in Scripture, and giving them their due influence in 
the formation of his critical conclusions. He will also be scientific, treating 
facts honestly, and reasoning from them fairly and fearlessly, as do faithful 
men in other departments of historical research. 


Somewhat to the surprise of many peace-loving, large-minded Christians, 
the action of the New York Presbytery against Prof. Briggs of Union Semi- 
nary, has taken the final form of an ecclesiastical trial for heresy. The date of 
the hearing is set for Nov. 4th. One of the strange features of the movement 
is, that the vote which determined upon the trial, was caused by the laymen of 
the Presbytery, the majority of clergymen voting against judicial procedure. 
Moreover, the ballot calling for the trial was only 64, as against 62 opposed, 
and it would seem to be a somewhat hazardous thing for the denomination 
to proceed on the face of such a division of judgment, if not of belief. The 
list of specified charges against Prof. Briggs has been widely published. Some 
of them fall definitely within the sphere of this magazine, e. g,, the charge 
that his statements in ‘‘regard to the Holy Scriptures cannot be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the true and full inspiration of those Scriptures as the 
‘Word of God written ;’” also that ‘‘ he asserts that Moses is not the author of 
the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah is not the author of half of the book which 
bears his name ;" also that ‘‘ he teaches that predictive prophecy has been re- 
versed by history, and that much of it has not and never can be fulfilled.” 
The examination of these points of belief, some of them trivial it must be con- 
fessed, to see whether the maintenance of them is heresy, will be exceedingly 
interesting and important. The literature of the trial will be eagerly sought 
and considered by Bible students everywhere. It is greatly to be hoped that 
good may come from this shameful partisan warfare in the form of a more 
truthful, exalted, and reasonable view of the biblical literature, and a larger 
conception of what is essential to orthodoxy in the case of the earnest and 
scholarly investigator and teacher of the Scripture. 


In Dr. Delitzsch’s book which has but recently appeared, embodying his lec- 
tures on Messianic Prophecy are some remarks on the phenomena presented by 
the second part of Isaiah (chapters 40-66). He says that ‘‘if Isaiah who was 
called in the year of Uzziah’s death were the author of these addresses, the 
Babylonian exile would not be his actual but his ideal present.” It is true 
that Isaiah ‘‘ participated essentially” in this book of consolation for the 
exiles. The author is a prophet of his school; by birth equal with the 
master in spirit and gifts. We find Jeremiah’s ideas reproduced with an 
Isaianic stamp. But may not Jeremiah have been reproducing Isaiah’s 
thought? Delitzsch’s rejects Isaiah’s priority for two reasons. (1) If we 
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hold that Isaiah is the author of 40-66, we must maintain a phenomenon which 
otherwise is without a parallel in the prophetic literature, for elsewhere it is 
always peculiar to prophecy that it goes out from the present, and does not 
transport itself to the future, without returning to the ground of its own con- 
temporary history; but Isaiah would live and act, here in the exile, and 
address the exiles through twenty-seven chapters, without coming back from 
his ideal to his actual present. (2) The divinely ordered progressive instruc- 
tion in the recognition and achievement of salvation, which the Scriptures 
reveal to us, demands the origin of these addresses under the impulses given 
by the exile. Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah and Ezekiel would represent 
an incomprehensible retrogression if the author of Isaiah 40-66 were not 
younger than Jeremiah, younger even than Ezekiel, and did not have the last 
third of the exile as his historical station. Delitzsch acknowledges that it is 
incomprehensible how he should have remained anonymous and his name be 
covered by that of Isaiah, but he declares that these things must be allowed 
in order to escape the most incomprehensible thing of all, that it is one and 
the same prophet to whom we are indebted for the image of the second David 
in Isaiah 7-11 and the image of the Servant of Jehovah in 40-66. It was 
given tothe second Isaiah who was born in the exile to lead the Messianic 
proclamation into a new path. 


The plans for a new translation of the Bible, which Prof. Paul Haupt, head 
of the Semitic Department of Johns Hopkins University, has long been ma- 
turing, are now announced. He has just returned from a conference concern- 
ing it with eminent English and German scholars in London and Berlin. The 
great work will probably require some three years for its completion. In this 
translation are to be included not only the Old and New Testament, but also 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudigraphs, including the four Esdras and the 
Psalms of Solomon. Each of the thirty-six books will be assigned a compe- 
tent scholar, and the translation will be accompanied by explanatory notes 
and pictorial representations. It is expected that the Old Testament will oc- 
cupy two volumes of a thousand pages each, and the whole work will include 
six volumes. Though the whole project is from an American point of view, 
and is to be brought about under American auspices, its character is to be 
international. The hexateuchal portion will be in the hands of English schol- 
ars, among whom are Prof. Driver of Oxford, and Prof. Cheyne; C. G. 
Montefiore and I. Abrahams, editors of the Jewzsh Quarterly Review ; and 
Russell Martineau of the British Museum. Following are the American 
scholars who have been invited to contribute ; Prof. C. H. Toy of Cambridge, 
author of Christianity and Judaism; Profs. Chas. A. Briggs and Francis 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New York; Dr. W. H. Ward, of the 
New York /ndependent ; Prof. E. L. Curtis, the archeologist, now occupying 
the chair of Hebrew in Yale Divinity School, New Haven; and Pres. W. R. 
Harper, of Chicago University. And Prof. Harper will probably share with 
Prof. Haupt the responsibility for the editorial management of the work. 
The composite character of certain books is to be set forth in a new and 
serviceable way. The portions belonging to the different documents are to 
be placed in blocks of different colors, in some cases as many as ten different 
colors being used, so that the reader can tell at a glance at what period the 
lines were compiled and from what source taken. This will be of immense 
advantage to the large body of students who are earnestly trying to form a 
sound, scholarly judgment on the hexateuchal problem. 
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Synopses of Fmportant Articles. 


The Authority of the Pulpit in a Time of Critical Research and Social Con- 
fusion.*—Criticism must and ought to go on, and CArzs¢zan scholars should be 
the last scholars to be forbidden to inquire into the sources and ground of faith. 
But how are we to carry on the teaching function of the ministry steadily and 
confidently, without fear and without loss, under the critical investigations 
which involve to a greater or less degree a reconstruction of popular opinion 
respecting the Scriptures? (1) By utilizing those intermediate sources of au- 
thority which may have been neglected, the evidence of the Christian experi- 
ence and the testimony of the church. It may prove to be greatly to our 
advantage if we are led by the stress of the critical controversy to a deeper 
appreciation of these. (2) By the true understanding and intelligent use of 
historical criticism as applied to the Bible. The question between the old and 
the new treatment of the Scriptures is primarily a question about the idea of 
Scripture. So that our chief concern with the results of criticism is not to 
reckon up the gains and losses occasioned by it at different points, but to esti- 
mate fairly the positive value of the conception of Scripture which it gives us. 
The real authority of the Bible does not lie in its infallibility, but in the mani- 
fest presence of God in its pages, as he is therein revealed working through 
individuals and nations, making known his desires and thoughts and purposes, 
and finally declaring himself in sacrifice. The Bible is most authoratative just 
where it brings God nearest. Historical criticism has already given far more 
than it has taken away. It has put reality in place of infallibility in the chief 
seat of authority. Instead of a Bible communicated by verbal inspiration, of 
equal authority in all places, inerrant where mistakes would naturally—almost 
necessarily—have been made, it is giving us a Bible communicated naturally, 
through men who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; who also be- 
lieved and therefore spoke ; who wrote of things they knew according to their 
knowledge, and of things transcending human knowledge according to their 
quickened, purified, and enlarged apprehension of the mysteries of God; who 
bore faithful and true witness, according to the very diversity of their personal 
observation and experience, to the great facts and events through which rev- 
elation culminated, before their very eyes, in the life, passion, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ ; and who in a simple but grand unconsciousness left their 
work absolutely unencumbered by any unnatural claims. I think it not too 
much to say that historical criticism has reopened, reproduced, reanimated the 
Scriptures to the mind of the church. We have been reading the Bible chiefly 
in the light of a communication from God, rather than of a revelation of him. 
For the Bible is more than so many commandments, and so many invitations, 
and so many promises, and so many warnings ; and that something more than 
which the Bible is, and which it gives, is the very thing which men want most 
when oppressed by the sense of the mystery of the nniverse, or by the sense of 


* By Prof. Wm. J. Tucker, in Andover Review, Oct. 1891, pp. 384-402, being the opening- 
address at Andover Theological Seminary. 
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the mystery of their own lives. It is the true and sufficient conception of God, 
of God self-revealed in the Scriptures. The direction of the thought in the 
reading of the Bible is thus changed, and the preacher who so reads for him- 
self will best teach by example this enlarged use of the Bible, and also make 
its teachings most impressive. 


The latter part of Prof. Tucker's address, treating the application of Christianity to ex- 
isting social conditions, while full of truth and power, do not lie within the STUDENT’S 
province. His words above presented in abstract are significant, ringing words. The 
question to-day presses more severely upon the minister who has caught the spirit of true 
Bible study than that of how it shall affect his pulpit work. Some say: we will wait until 
all is settled and approved. Then whom will you delegate to settle and approve these 
things? Can you conscientiously refuse to do your part of that important work? More- 
over, is there no joy or crown in disseminating a better knowledge of divine truth? And 
asa matter of fact, things are essentially settled. Many matters of detail are still in dis- 
pute, but, as Prof. Tucker truly says, the results of biblical criticism are not in the form of 
a ledger account with each item—miracle, incident, teaching, in which debits and credits 
have been shifted to a greater or less degree. The result is a changed ption of the 
Bible as a whole—a reconstructed idea of its origin, character, contents, meaning, and sig- 
nificance. This new conception is already fixed and by the unanimity of the best and tru- 
est scholars it is approved. It devolves upon the ministry, both as a duty and as a privi- 
lege, to gain this for themselves, and to give it from the pulpit to those who are waiting 
eagerly for it in the pews and Sunday school room. 


The Lex Talionis.* This law has been recently represented as legalizing 
private revenge, and cited as an instance of the imperfection of the Mosaic 
code. But this is an entire mistake. The law (Ex. 20:24; Lev. 24: 10f! 
Deut. 19: 21) by no means authorized individual retaliation, the taking of the 
execution of justice into one’s own hands. It is given among judicial statutes, 
and is so to be interpreted. It declared what the authorities should impose 
for the prevention of criminal offenses. The law is not peculiar to the Penta- 
teuch ; it is found among the Twelve Tables of Rome, that venerable monu- 
ment of early jurisprudence. Nor is it consistent with other moral precepts of 
the Old Testament (Ex. 23:4; Lev. 19:27f; Prov. 25:21f), which enjoin 
neighborly love, forbearance and forgiveness. When Christ set aside the say- 
ing, ‘‘ An eye for an eye,” etc., he aimed at the gross error of those who were 
in his own time perverting the law by giving it a private interpretation, justi- 
fying personal revenge. It was no part of Christ's object, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, to correct the morality of the Mosaic law; but he did seek to ex- 
pose and condemn the corrupt glosses fastened upon it by his degenerate 
countrymen. ; 

Evidently Dr. Gladden, to whose discussion of the Lex Talionis (in his recent book en- 
titled, ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible >’’, reference seems here to be made, takes a different view 
from that of Dr. Chambers concerning the provision of the Mosaic Code. Before the Law 
can be understood, four questions need to be answered: (1) is there anything in the text 
or context to indicate whether the Law was individual or judicial? (2) what does the his- 
tory show as regards its observance: was it in practice interpreted judicially or privately ? 
(3) which character is the more in consonance with the other provisions of the Mosaic 
Code? what was Christ's attitude toward the Mosaic Code in general, and this Law in par- 
ticular? Now of these four points, the first can receive no conclusive answer, which makes 
an answer to the second of supreme importance in determining the character of the Law. 
Moreover, the fourth point receives no adequate treatment. It may be said in general, 
that there has been and is a strong tendency to gosfelize (a bad word, but intelligible) the 
Old Testament History. Thus the natural impression which the record would make is 
superseded by a forced view which wrests the historical facts to conform to a mold more 


* By Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., in N. Y. /ndependent, September 24, 1891. 
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or less Christian. It does not necessarily follow that private revenge is not Mosaic be- 
cause it is unchristian. Legislative provisions which at one time are the most practical in 
effecting desired results may at another time be quite out of harmony or inadequate to the 
advanced condition of society. We greatly need to cultivate the Azstoric view of Jewish 
history; it is only by this process that the Old Testament Scriptures can be vitalized and 
made to have an influence upon men. 


The Inerrancy of the Original Autograph.* In the currant discussion as 
to the quality and extensiveness of Biblical inspiration, the question has nar- 
rowed itself down to this: Was the original manuscript absolutely correct or 
not? It is admitted on all hands that there are errors in our current copies of 
Scripture, though the most radical of biblioclasts does not allege that any 
fundamental truth is affected by them. But the people are grasping the fact 
that the question touching the inerrancy of the original document is of such 
vital importance that it marks the divisional line between loyalty and disloy- 
alty to the truth of God. It is quite sufficient for all practical purposes to 


know that the original copy of the Scriptures was thus flawless. The veracity 


of God is cleared in this manner, and the Scriptures are vindicated from the 
scandal that they merely ‘‘contain” his word. The Scriptures would not be 
God’s written Word unless they were quite free from error [originally, is 
meant]. 


Truly there are many views of Biblical Inspiration, and the discussion concerning it 
which now abounds in the religious press, yes in the secular press as well, brings some 
quaint theories to the light. But it is a little surprising to find so eminent a minister as 
Dr. Burrell in the possession of such a theory as the above, and still more surprising to 
find it set forth in the columns of the N. Y. /udependeut. Could the /ndependent have 
really supposed that it was contributing, in the publicatian of the article, to the solution 
of this vexed problem? The agitation of the question is of the first importance. It is by 
such thorough discussion that truth is developed and formulated, and the church now de- 
mands a consistent, iutelligent, Christian theory of Biblical Inspiration. Let every sin- 
cere effort be made, through every channel, to work out suchatheory. But why should 
the attention be distracted by such an impossible view as Dr. Burrell holds? How does it 
help us, who have only errant copies of them, to hold that the originals were absolutely 
perfect? If inerrancy is the condition of infallibility, where is the infallible Bible for 
present use? How do we know what changes from the originals mar or vitiate the Scrip- 
tures now in our possession? If it was necessary that the original copies should be iner- 
rant, and so God made them thus, why was it not equally necessary that they should be 
thus preserved for the Church? Surely it was not because God was not able for it, but 
what purpose had he in permitting the degeneration of his Word? As a matter of fact, do 
the Scriptures claim for themselves, even originally, to have been so absolutely perfect? 
Or, further, is it y to for it can be nothing but sheer assumption—is it 
necessary to assume such absolute inerrancy in the original autographs in order to ‘*clear 
God's veracity’ and “vindicate the Scriptures from the scandal of merely ‘containing’ 
his word?"’ Is Dr. Burrell’s theory of any service in this earnest search for truth? No. 
The avenue of approach to a true view of Biblical Inspiration runs in quite another direc- 
tion, and atahigher altitude. The problem does not now call for theories in 
God’s defense, nor for dogmatism, nor for a spirit of strife; but for candid thought, a 
scholarly perspective, sincere and thorough investigation, and, permeating all, a spirit of 
dignity and sweet reasonableness. 


Dr.Schurer on the Fourth Gospel.+ I believe that the external evidence 
*By David J. Burrell, D. D., inthe N. Y. /udependent, Sept. 24, 1891. 


+ By Prof. W. Sanday, D. D., in Contemporary Review, Oct. 1891, pps 529-544. ,Being a re- 
ply to the article entitled, ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel,” by Prof. Emil Schiirer, D. D., in same 
magazine, Sept. 1891. 
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shows a clear balance of testimony in favor of the Johannean authorship of 
the Gospel. But'I am willing to admit that the main battle must be fought 
out on the line of internal evidence. As to the lack of progression in the 
Messianic claim, in John’s presentation, I am prepared to make one large con- 
cession : to say that the Gospel was written by St. John is not to say that it is 
necessarily in all points an exact representation of the facts. It was written 
by the Apostle toward the end of a long life. And what should we expect 
under such circumstances? When an old man looks back over the past, one 
of the first things which he is apt to lose is the sense of perspective. End 
and beginning draw nearer together. The facts which belong to an earlier 
stage of development are seen in the light which is thrown upon them by a 
later stage and this later interpretation affects the statement of them as his- 
tory. Some such influence upon John’s narrative I admit, it is in the nature 
of the case, but exactly the amount and character of that influence I am not 
prepared to state. On the other hand, the progressiveness of Messianic claim 
is not so far lacking as Dr. Schiirer would have us think. He proceeds upon 
the false assumption that because we attach tothe name ‘ Messiah” a fully de- 
veloped Christology, such a conception of it must have obtained from the first. 
It is true that Jesus of Nazareth is recognized as the Messiah by the first dis- 
ciples who join him, but their first hasty and vague recognition were very 
different from the deliberate confession of Peter. As for the discourses, I 
suspect that the evangelist himself made them more explicit [than originally 
they were] in the announcement of Jesus’ Divinity. Certain points have been 
selected by the Apostle for special emphasis, which would not bulk so large in 
the actual teaching of Jesus. Also there may very possibly be an element of 
anticipation in time, truths being put forward in the Gospel at an earlier date 
than that to which they really belonged. I agree also that there has been 
some recasting in the form of the discourses. Their literal accuracy I would 
not vouch for; but their foundation I fully believe to be genuine. 

These are significant concessions to the adverse school of critics, made in the interest of 
a harmony between the supporters and deniers of the Johannean authorship of the Gospel. 
Dr. Schtirer’s article had set forth with much clearness and force the difficulties of the 
problem ; the best that his school has been able to do for the Gospel is to make it the work 
of one of John’s disciples, who thus used the Johannean circle of tradition and teaching 
after his master had passed away. Prof. Sanday is one of the staunchest defenders of the 
Apostolic authorship, and it is not a little interesting to observe the concessions to histor- 
ical criticism which he feels it necessary to make. Perhaps it suggests a reconstrnction, 
on the part of some, of their present conception of the origin and character of the Fourth 
Gospel. The discussion concerning it is still vigorous, and the results cannot yet be an- 
nounced. Prof. Sanday is now delivering at Oxford a series of lectures on the ‘‘ Present 
Position of the Johannean Question,” which will elaborate his view. and which will doubt- 
less soon be accessible to the generel public. . 
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Book Notices. 


A Comment on The Revelation. 


The C ey 4 Bible Ft Schools and Colleges. The Revelation of St. 
Fam the Divine: wth Notes and Introduction. By the late Rev. Wil- 
iam Henry Simcox. New York: MacMillan and Co. Pp. LX., 174. 

Price 75 cts. 

At last we have a commentary on Revelation reasonable in matter and price, 
fresh, broad, scholarly, free from crotchets, and positive without narrowness, 
dogmatism or vituperation. The regret, already expressed by many, is inten- 
sified by the appearance of this book that the biblical world has so early lost 
‘by death the presence and work of this competent scholar. Sixty pages of In- 
troduction furnish a very complete presentation of the general problems of the 
book. Chapter I. on the Authorship and Canonicity of the Revelation, main- 
tains the canonicity and, after a careful examination of the arguments against 
the authorship by John the apostle, rejects all but that from style and allows 
that even this may be set aside if sufficient time can be shown to intervene 
between the composition of the Revelation and that of the Gospel. In Chapter 
II. therefore, he takes up the question of date and place of composition. The 
latter is recognized to be Patmos. After a thorough résumé of the tradition 
as to the date and a study of the internal evidence, the evidence of Irenzeus 
in favor of the late date is set aside and the conclusion is that ‘‘ the most prob- 
able view seems to be, that the Revelation was written by the Apostle John, 
at some time between the death of Nero in June A. D. 68, and the capture of 
Jerusalem in August A. D. 70." Principles of Interpretation occupy Chapter 
III. This chapter is not so clear as it might have been made but the general 
position of the writer is that there is truth but not the whole truth in each of 
the great systems of interpretation the ‘‘ preeterist,” the ‘‘ futurist” and the 
“continuous historical” or ‘‘ resumptive.” The book must have been more or 
less intelligible to its first readers ; yet its pictures and visions have no com- 
plete and adequate counterpart in the history of those times—but await a 
complete fulfilment ; and that fulfilment is to be preceded by certain events 
which occur in the history of the world and occur repeatedly.. But the ‘‘ con- 
tinuous historical” scheme is regarded as a failure in its attempt to make out 
its detailed scheme, and the identification of Antichrist with the Papacy is 
emphatically denied from the testimony of both Scripture and history. 
Chapter IV. completes the Introduction with an Analysis. 

The main body of the commentary follows, succeeded by an Appendix of 
thirty pages embodying three excursus. The first considers the question 
whether the ‘‘ angels of the churches” are bishops or guardian angels, and 
leans to the latter view. The significance of the angelic element and of the 
four living creatures is also discussed. The second is concerned with the 
Heresies controverted in the Revelation and finds in the absence of references 
to the doctrines opposed in the Gospel evidence for an early date. The third 
‘*excursus ” is by far the most important as well as the longest, being an elab- 
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orate examination of Vischer’s recent theory of the Composition of the 
Apocalypse so highly commended by Professor Harnack. Mr. Simcox while 
recognizing the plausibility of the theory and the difficulties which it succeeds 
in explaining, cannot find sufficient evidence in its favor to warrant its accept- 
ance. In the commentary Mr. Simcox seems to want to be impartial and 
desirous simply to get at the sense of the passage under consideration without 
regard to theological presuppositions. Thus he maintains the literal inter- 
pretation of the millenium passage, regarding any other view as exposed io 
insuperable exegetical difficulties and adding, ‘‘if the true sense be mo?¢ the 
literal one, it is safest to regard it as being as yet undiscovered.” The 
‘‘woman ” of chapter 12 is the Jewish church. The beast ‘‘the eighth and is 
of the seven,” is Domitian.- 

There is much to commend in this book. There are some things also which 
are defective. We have already noticed a want of clearness in the discussion 
and the same appears in the interpretations. Various views are suggested 
but no definite grounds are given for decision and the student is left in uncer- 
tainty not merely as to the writer's view but as to the facts in the case. The 
other chief defect is a failure to give due weight to the symbolic character of 
the book, and to recognize a unity, whether original or artificial, in the course 
of thought. Perhaps, however, the reader and student may be thankful to 
meet with a commentator on the Revelation who is zo¢ provided with a ready- 
made scheme of interpretation, ~o¢ cock-sure of every hard passage, mo?¢ so 
desirous of making a clear and strong impression as of getting at the truth, 
and willing to be uncertain where the light is dim. 


Historical Criticism and the Gospels. 


Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity: a Study of the Gospels and 
of the History of the Gospel-Canon during the Second Century, with a 
consideration of the results of Modern Criticism. By Orello Cone, D. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 365. Price $1.75. 

This book is addressed ‘‘ to the bélievers who fear criticism and to the un- 
believers who appeal to it,” and the endeavor is to persuade both parties to 
see that the extremes at which they stand are equally wrong. True criticism, 
criticism in its final and settled issues, is a defender of the essentially histori- 
cal character of Christianity. However readers may agree with the positive 
statements of the author upon disputed questions, they may be duly grateful 
for this conspectus of the course of investigation into the canon, genuineness 
and authenticity of the Gospels. It is difficult to avoid expressions of individ- 
ual opinion when one is dealing with such themes and also to be willing to 
confine oneself rigorously within the bounds of one’s chosen field of discussion, 
but the writer has emphasized rather too vigorously his radical views and per- 
mitted himself to range through the realm of exegetical and dogmatic theol- 
ogy. He admits possible Johannine material in the Fourth Gospel but denies 
its authorship to the apostie John. It is concluded that there are state- 
ments attributed to Jesus in the Gospels which it is impossible that he ever 
uttered, especially all the material about the second coming which is the pro- 
duct of the Jewish consciousness of the time. The‘ hermeneutical method of 
the evangelists is impliedly beneath contempt. On the whole the Gospels are 
‘* unique productions of love and legend,” in general not unhistorical and yet 
not history, containing legends, discrepancies, contradictions, ‘‘ unhistorical 
elements of various kinds.” ‘These are the main positions of the book on criti- 
cal questions. 
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There is a good measure of honest and valuable work put into the book. 
Particularly helpful is the discussion of the Synoptic problem. The chapter 
on the Canon is also clear, scholarly and unbiased in the main, the treatment 
of the Diatessaron of Tatian being the only thing not up to the times and 
quite inadequate. If only the writer were not so heartily in sympathy with 
radical German criticism and were not so given to characterizing conservative 
arguments as ‘‘ trivial” and ‘‘ absurd,” his book would have a chance of doing 
more good among the men who most need the information it contains. As it 
stands, however, while it strikes a higher note than Dr. Martineau’s recent 
critical (?) discussions, we fear it is neither unpartisan enough nor sufficiently 
warm with the evangelical spirit to help either the believers who fear criticism 
or the unbelievers who appeal to it. Yet that any one may decide for himself, 
the following representative passage may be quoted: ‘Criticism appears 
‘ to contribute to the confirmation of historical Christianity. . . . It 
must be acknowledged that if by historical Christianity ismeant . . . such 
doctrines as the infallibility of the records, original sin, total depravity, the 
Trinity, imputed righteousness, a vicarious atonement, and endless punish- 
ment, then so far criticism is unfriendly to it. If, however, it means that 
Jesus of Nazareth lived ; that he was a personality of unsurpassed moral and 
spiritual greatness ; that he taught a morality and religion founded upon the 
doctrine that God is the Father of men, and all men are brothers, the central 
practical precept of which was love to God and man; that he lived a blame- 
less, worshipful life of consecration and service in which his great teachings 
were eminently illustrated ; that he performed some works which in his age 
were regarded as wonders; that after an amazing and brilliant career of a 
few months in Galilee he was crucified at Jerusalem ; and that he was there- 
upon in some way manifested to those who had loved and followed him as 
victorious over death ; if these are the essential contents of historical Chris- 
tianity, then it finds in criticism . . . a helpful ally.” (pp. 343, 344). 


Latest Views in three Sciences. 


Epitomes of three Sciences. Comparative Philology, Papciotors ond Old 
Testament History. By H. Oldenberg, J. Jastrow and C. H. Cornill. 
Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co., Pp. 139. Price .75 cts. 

This collection of three essays by investigators in the realms of which they 
write is of unusual interest to the student who may desire to keep abreast of 
the progress of investigation. While Professor Jastrow's contribution to the 
recent history and present condition of Psychological science is instructive and 
important, it is to the work of Profs. Oldenberg and Cornill that readers of 
the StupENT will turn with more immediate interest. The former has des- 
cribed the recent discoveries in Sanskrit fields, particularly the work on the 
Rig Veda and its importance for our knowledge of ancient Indian religion. 
The essay of Cornill is entitled ‘‘ Rise of the People of Israel.” The writer 
has chosen the earliest period of Israelitish history to exhibit in the actual 
processes the science of historical criticism, its principles and results. The 
standpoint is that of an advanced critic and it will be noticed with surprise 
that Prof. Cornill unites with the keenest critical and scientific activity a firm 
adherence to the doctrines of evangelical Christianity. His preface which 
explains his religious and scientific standpoint is most modestly and yet 
uncompromisingly written. ‘ This book as a whole is exceedingly valuable and 
students will find in it what they might spend days in searching for elsewhere. 
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New Testament Theology. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Revere Franklin Weidner, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology. 2 Vols. New York and Chicago: F. 
H. Revell Company. Pp. xx., 238; viii., 351. 

The excellent compends of biblical knowledge prepared by Professor Weid- 
ner are crowned by this new work which in moderate compass and with ex- 
cellent judgment presents the outlines of that most important of studies, New 
Testament Biblical Theology. In arrangement and method it follows Weiss’ 
masterly treatise, though the author does not accept in their entirety Weiss’ 
critical views or some of his theological eccentricities. The first volume in- 
cludes the Teachings of Jesus and the Petrine Teaching which embraces that 
of James. The second volume presents the Pauline and Johannine Teaching. 
The work is broken up into short sections, each concluded with a summary of 
contents and analysis, thus facilitating the use of the book for students. A 
list of authorities and indices of subjects and texts, clear, large type and neat 
binding, assist in making the volumes the ideal compend of New Testament 
Theology for busy ministers and students. 


General Botes ant Botices. 


The professorship of New Testament Literature and Greek Exegesis in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Omaha, Neb., has been accepted by the 
Rev. Dr. M. B. Lowrie. Dr. Lowrie is especially well fitted for this impor- 
tant work not only because of his work in the New Testament field but by 
reason of his studies in Hebrew and the Old Testament. He has been a 
friend and helper of the work represented by the StupEnT from its earliest 


beginnings. 


Professor Archibald Duff is preparing a book for publication which prom- 
ises to be most helpful to biblical students in England and America. Its title 
is ‘‘Old Testament Theology ; or the history of the Hebrew Religion from the 
year 800 B.C.” ‘The first volume extending to the year 640 B. C. is about 
ready. Other volumes bringing the history down to the beginning of the 
Christian era are well under way. Professor Duff is well abreast of modern 
biblical scholarship and his book will, no doubt, satisfactorily meet the needs 
of many students. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


' A report of the work of the Institute for the past year will appear in the 
next number of the StupEnT. In the meantime, it will be well to take a look 
forward over the field which we hope to cover more effectually in the year 
which is to come. The work has now at least one (in some very many) repre- 
sentatives in every State and Territory in the Union and in every Province in 
Canada. It counts examiners and students (although comparatively few in 
number) in Mexico, China, India, Syria, Japan, South Africa, Australia, 
England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, South America and the West Indies. A 
special effort has been made in the past month to acquaint the missionaries in 
foreign lands with the plan of individual correspondence study of the Bible. 
Such a means of keeping in touch with the current of thought on Biblical 
subjects would be a rare boon to many who have been for years separated 
from civilization and the educating influences which are dear to them. It 
would seem that the great distance from us of Asiatic and African States 
would render correspondence study impracticable, but this is not the case. It 
is possible to keep the student supplied with studies ahead in sufficient num- 
ber to keep him always with material for work. The criticisms upon his past 
lessons cannot of course reach him in time to be of avail in the work immedi- 
ately following. But the method is so simple that there is little or no danger 
of his falling into error. 

The Correspondence Courses offered for the coming year are, in the lan- 
guage department, the usual four in Hebrew, two in New Testament Greek, 
one in Aramaic and onein Arabic. In the English Bible five courses are 
offered as follows:—The Life of Christ based on the Gospel of Luke, the 
Gospel of John, the Life of Christ based on the four gospels, Old Testament 
History from Samuel to Solomon, and the History of the Founding of the 
Christian Church as recorded in the New Testament. The last course named 
will be ready January 1st. Centering in the events recorded in the Book of 
Acts, it will cover in addition to these the entire New Testament exclusive of 
the four gospels. It will give to the student as complete and comprehensive 
a knowledge of the first years of the Christian Church as can be found in the 
Sacred Writings. 

A new feature of the Institute work this year will be the publication of a 
series of pamphlets of interest to Bible students. These will be sold ata 
nominal price and will be distributed as widely as possible. These publi- 
cations will be of a character to arouse a wider interest in Bible study. They 
will represent the thought of leading scholars. They will be more or less 
popular in their nature. They are intended not for the use of scholars but for 
the people. The first of this series will be issued very soon. Its title will be 
‘‘Why Should we Study the Bible?” It is in substance the same as the ad- 
dress upon that subject delivered by Prof. Harper at the convention of the 
Baptist Young People in Chicago in July. Others will follow at intervals of 
two or three months. Through these pamphlets many valuable thoughts 
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upon Biblical topics of current interest will be preserved from the speedy 
burial which is the fate of lectures and magazine articles. 

The Enrollment of Bible Clubs goes steadzly on, The number has tripled 
during the past year and it bids fair to triple again before the end of the com- 
ing year. If twenty-four hours pass without bringing the report of anew 
club, the workers at the Headquarters feel like echoit.g the words of the 
Emperor Titus who said when during the day he had done no good deed, . 
‘* My friends, I have lost aday.” The great question now is not ‘‘ How can 
we bring the young people into these clubs,” but ‘‘ How'shall we handle all 
that come?” The tuition fees, although large enough from the student’s 
standpoint, are entirely inadequate to meet the expenses of the central office. 
Very little else can be relied upon as a steady source of income, and the Insti- 
tute therefore finds itself often uncertain where to turn for necessary funds. 
Many kind friends have come to its rescue in times past, and at other critical 
moments a welcome mail has brought a small endowment, or a number of 
tuition fees, to bridge the chasm. It is a missionary work and must go on 
through every difficulty. No thought of abandoning the project has ever 
been entertained for an instant. As the students increase in number the work 
will necessarily not increase in so great proportion and it is therefore hoped 
that the Institution will gradually become more nearly self-supporting. Mean- 
time it is bringing to thousands of people a new knowledge of the Bible. 

A few words from several of these students will be of interest and will 
show their attitude. A Maryland minister writes: ‘‘ You may quote me as 
saying that my work with you so far has been the most delightful in its 
methods and results that I have ever undertaken.” A Massachusetts student 
says: ‘If Icould adequately set forth what I have gained, I might bring in 
others.” A Missionary from Japan sends with his last papers in Hebrew an 
appreciative message: ‘‘I now send in my last two papers in the ‘ Hebrew 
Intermediate,’ with great satisfaction in the results gained from the pursuit of 
the course. As all know who try it, Hebrew has a very different and far more 
interesting aspect when pursued by your method than under that familiar to 
many at the Theological Seminaries.” 

A few words to Special Examiners may not be amiss here. (1.) More ex- 
aminers are needed—thousands more. What can you do to secure them for 
the work? (2.) If you have not formed a group to try the examination in Janu- 
ary, now is the time to make another effort. The young people are laying their 
plans for the winter. They are fresh and strong, and are now ready to under- 
take what will soon seem to them impossible when they are in the rush of 
winter engagements. Three months yet remain before the date of the exam- 
ination,—ample time in which to prepare if the matter is taken up at once. 
One candidate is worth striving for. Ome student this year means ¢em next 
year. Make one more trial before giving up the plan. 
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American and HPoreign Publications. 


213. De bibliorum sacrorum Vulgatae edi- 
tionis graecttate. By G. A. Saalfeld, 
Quedlinburg: Vieweg. m. 7.50. 

214. deutsche Bibelitbersetsung d. Mit- 
telalters. 2. Til.:2.—14. Uebersetzungs- 
zweig. By W. Walther. Braunschweig ; 
Wollermann. 8.m 

215. Stories from the lives of Moses and 
Joshua, By J. Johnson. With 31 illustra- 
tions. London: Tract Soc. as. 6d. 

216. La Bible. Traduction nouvelle d’apres 
les textes hébreu et grec par E. Ledrain. 
7. 7: Oeuvres morales et lyriques. I: 
Cantique des cantiques, Ecclésiaste, Prov- 
erbes, Sapience, Eccléstastique, Ruth, 
Esther, Tobie, Judith. Paris: lib. Le- 
merre. 7fr. 50. 

217. Die Bibel. Ihre Autoritat, thr Inhalt 
u. thr Wert. By P.Vallotton. Mit Auto- 
ris. aus dem Franz. v. W. Miiller. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 6.— 

218, Zhe Interpreter with his Bible. By A. 
E. Waffle. New York: Randolph. 

219. Die Entstehung d. alttestamentlichen 
Kanons. Héstorischkrit. Untersuchg. 
By G. Wildeboer. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
3.60. 

220. Vortrdage ub. die Offenbarung Gottes 
aus alttest. tlichem Boden m. steter 
Beriicksicht. der kritischen Forschung. 
By A. Bender. Giitersloh ; Bertelsmann. 3. 

221. Die Lehrev. der Theopneustie. By W. 
Koelling. Breslau: Dilfer. m. 7.50. 

222. Historical Evidences of the Old Testa- 
ment. New York: The American Tract 
‘Society. $1.00. 

223. Steininschrift u. Bibelwort. By H. 
Brugsch. Berlin: Allg. Verein f. deutsche 
Literatur. m. 5. 


224. Buried cities and Bible countries. By 
G. St. Clair. London: Paul. 7s. 6d. 

225. Jdolatry. Its origin and development 
Srom the testimony of Holy Scripture and 
profane history. By Sarah Sharp, witha 


preface by Rev. W.M.H. Milner. Lon- 
don: Hodder. 1s. 6d. 
226. Les Symboles, les Emble et les Ac- 


cessotres du culte chez les Annamttes. 
Notes dethnographie religieuse. By G. 
Dumoutier. Paris: Leroux. 


Articles and Reviews. 


227. The Present State of the Old Testa- 
ment Study. Inthe London Quar. Review, 
July 1891. 

228. Ethical Vindication of the Pentateuch. 
J. By H. Hayman, D. D., in the Indepen- 
dent, Aug. 20, 1891. 

229. J. Kings X.22. By T.K. Cheyne, in 
The Expositor, 1891, June. 

230. Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures on the 
Psalter. Rev. in the Athenaeum, Aug. 1, 
1891. 

231. Merodach Baladan, By T. H. Burdley, 
in the Theo. Monthly, Aug. 1891. 

232. Jmmanuel—Prediction, Content, Ful- 
Jilment. (Isaiah viii.etc.] By Prof. W. 
W. Martin, in Meth. Rev., Sept.—Oct. 1891. 

233. Du réle social des Prophites. TI. 
Esaie. By X. Koenig, in Revue du chris- 
tianisme pratique IV. 3, mai 189r. 

234. A Paraphrastic Analysis of Hosea. 
By M. E. W. Johnson, in the Theo. Month- 
ly, Aug. 1891. 

235. The Oriental Jews. By Major C. R. 
Conder, in the Scottish Rev., July 1891. 

236. A Psychological Principle in Revela- 
tion. By Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, in Meth. 
Rev. Sept.—Oct. 1891. 
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237. On a Fresh Revision of the English 
New Testament. By the late Bishop 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D. D., D.C. L., 
LL. D. Reprinted with an additional Ap- 
pendix on the last petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. New York: Macmillan and Co. 
$2.00. 

238. Plain commentary on the first gospel. 
By an Agnostic. London: Williams and 
N. 148. 

239. The Gospel of St. John. By M. Dods. 
2vols. Vol.1. London: Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

240. Viede Jésus—Christ. .4vec carte. By 
A. J. Fava. Grenoble: impr. Baratier et 
Dardelet. Paris: lib. Bloud et Barral. 

241. Der geschichtliche Christus. Vorber- 
eitung u. Erfiillg. By H. Ziegler. 5 Vor- 
trage. 3. Aufl. Glogau: Flemming. 1.80. 
m. 

242. Gleichnise, die, vom Himmelreich od. 
die Unsterblichkettslehre Jesu,im Lichte 
der Ausspriiche der heil. Schrift betrachtet 
u. erklart. v. e. Bibelforscher. Bay- 
reuth: Giessel. 2.m 

243. Paul's Address to the Athenians 
viewed in relation to modern thought. By 
W. Adamson. Glasgow: Morison. 2s. 

244. Die unechthett d. galaterbrifes. Ein 
bettrag zu e. krit. geschichte d. urchrist- 
entums. By J. Friedrich. Halle: Kaem- 
merer and Co. m. 1.20. 

24s. Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, bearb.v. H. J. Holtzmann, R. A. 
Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, H. v. Soden. 
Die Briefe an die Theffalonicher u. an die 
Korinther. Bearb. v.P. W. Schmiedel. 2. 
Halfte. Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 1891. 
3-20. mM, 

246. Erklarung d. Briefes Pauli an die 
Epheser, nebst Anmerkgn. zum Brief 
Pauli an die Kolosser. By J. T. Beck. 
Hrsg. v. J. Lindenmeyer. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. m. 3.60. 

247. Die Anbetung des ,Herrn‘ bei Paulus. 
By A.Seeberg. Leipzig: Deichert Nachf. 
m, —.80. 

248. The general epistles of SS. James, 
Peter, John, and Jude. With notes, criti- 
cal and practical. By M. F.Sadler. Lon- 
don: BellandS. 6s. 


249. Jesus, the Living One. A historica- 
study of Fohn's three visions. By Rev. A. 
White, Ph. D. Richmond, Va.: Presb. 
Pub. Comm, 

250. Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. By R.F. Weidner. Vol. 2 New 
York: Revell. $1.50. 

251. Historical Evidences of the New Tes- 
tament. New York: Am. Tract Soc. $1.00. 

252. Lifein Palestine when Fesus lived: a 
short hand-book to the Synoptical Gospels. 
By J. E. Carpenter. 3rd edit. London:. 
Sunday School Association, 1s. 

253. Studia Biblica et Ecclestiastica. Es- 
says chiefly on Biblical and patristic critt- 
cism by members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. 3 with facsimiles. London :. 
Frowde. 


Articles and Reviews. 


254. The Gospel according to Mark. By 
Rev. Dr. F. M. Bristol, in Meth. Rev. Sept.. 
—Oct. 1891. 

255. Studies in the Gospel of Fohn. By 
Professor A. Spaeth, in Luth. Church Rev.,. 
July 1891. 

256. The Second Petition ("Thy Kingdom 
Come”. By Geissinger, in Luth. Church 
Rev., July 1891. 

257- The Story of the Resurrection of the 
Christ. By Rev. Wm. Jones, in Meth. 
Rev. Sept.—Oct. 1891. 

258. Der heilige Paulus. Eine Charakter- 
studie aus der American Ecclesiastical’ 
Review. By J. Mofer, in Der Katholik 
1891, Jum. 

259. St. Paul and the Roman Law. By W. 
E. Ball, LL. D., in the Contempor. Rev., 
Aug. 1891. 

260. Fak. 2; 14-20erklart. By G.Schwarz,. 
in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1891, 4. 

261. The Kingdom of God. By Rev. B. F. 
Crary, in Meth. Rev., Sept.—Oct. 1891. 

262. La langue parlée par Jésus et par les 
Apétres. By D.L. J., in Revue bénédic- 
tine 1891, 3, 4, 5. 

263. Die Sklavenfrage im Neuen Testa- 
ment. By Keppler, in Theol. Quartalschr. 
1891, 2. 

264. Christianisme et Bouddhisme a propos 
de quelques travaux contemporains. By 
L. Leblois, in Revue de l’hist. des relig- 
ions 1891,. mai—juni.. 
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